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[PETBONELLA, BY A SUPREME EFFORT, CAUGHT THE LITTLE ONE AS SHE ROSE THE SECOND TIME ! J 


DEARER THAN GOLD. 





CHAPTER Y. 


Loxpon in the season, while that season is 
young enough not to have reached its height, 
while the green of the trees is fresh and 
unfaded, and the fair faces of the débutantes 
are " yet unlined by care or disappoint- 
ment. 

The time of roses, when all is fair and 
beautifal, and jast as the summer holds 
promise of fresh dreams, so in the upper ten 
thousand there are still hopes of triamphs and 
euccesses, 

The history of the gay year is still 
unwritten. The end will come too soon. There 
will be broken hearts and blighted hopes— 
names whom scandal has scorched with its 
ors cruel blast, and lives which sin has 
ruined, 

All these are the after fruits, just ac the 
withered leaves and bare gardens are the 
followers of summer; bat as yet all was gay 








and bright. Ycuth reigned in the year, and 
youthfal hopes atill ran high of allthat year 
was yet to bring to them. 

That was London on the one side, but on 
the other there were aching hearts already 
—wan, trembling frames; sad, anxious faces, 
for, to a vast crowd of suffering humanity, 
Jane in London is not different to other 
months. Poverty presses as heavily, grief is 
as sharp and keen. 

What matter to us if nature is fresh and 


pleasant when our own hopes are faded, and. 


day by day we have to face the problem of how 
to keep a shelter over our heads! 

There was one head in London whose 
shelter grew very precarious—one girl among 
the thousands of would-be toilers who had 
almost given up hope. 

Petronella Smith was innocent of any 
designs on Mrs. Charteris’s wealth. She had 
not the faintest suspicion of the vast riches 
she might have claimed, and whatever 
mystery there lay hidden in her life there was 
nothing sinfal or disreputable about it. 

She was living—existing is, perhaps, the 
truer term—in one tiny roomin a humble 





back street off the Gray’s.inn-road, looking 
—_ for the great ambition of the needy— 
work, 

Bhe had left Hastings through bad news, 
but the news had not come to her through any 


lester. 

Dick Granville little guessed that the com- 
panion he was so bitterly prejadiced against 
was the girl whose life he had saved, and that 
Petronelia Smith had left Hastings only 
because she saw his advertisement in the 
newspaper, and felt sure her father was on her 
track. 

She had told her story very truly to Dick, 
but she had not told it all. She had kept 
back one fact, without which it was almost 
impossible to understand the terror with 
which she fled from her father and bis friend. 
She would have left Hastings just the same 
had Mra. Charteris lived; but then she would 
not have left it friendless. 

She would have had a powerfal al'y to 
whom she could have applied for help when 
life grew too hard, 

It seems strange the poor child should 
not have confided her troubles to Mr. 
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Cameton, bat, Kind gs he lipd been to heF,she 
regarded Bim ag an @nise of Ghe jawe —\ 

A adlicifiar codid lardly De.expectedifa halp 
a rebellious runaway. He might feel himself 
bonnd to restore her to her fateer+-nerd Nell 
would have faced death a hundred times 
sooner than have gone back to life with 
James fox—to tse the name by whieh be was 
Known at the Dake’s Hotel—for Dick had been 
quite right in “guessing the Nell the two 
ttran,6re talked about to be the giri he had 
met at Dovercourt, 

Poor little Nell! So far as certainty went 
she really had no true nameof herown. Her 
father bad been mgamblerever since she conid 
remember; and a¢, whenever anything dia- 
agreeable ocourred im his career—which waa 
pretty freqnent—he changed bis title as well 
as bis addresd, it came about that poor little 
Nel had known # good many sumes in her 
short life. 

S2aeh.d Ioved her mother passionately, even 
thangh she had marveled at that mother's 
affection for her bratal husband. 

She hed refased to leave her mother and go 
to the comfortable home offered her at her 
mother's friends in Norfotk. 

f& was on'y when a woree fatethan any she 
hadtdGream<d of loomed before her that she 
had taken her fatare into her own hands and 
gone to Cromer, 

She found death haa been before her. The 
hind olf coasin waa dead, bat she had con- 
fiied a Htthe of Betronella’s history to « 
clergyman and his wifein the neighbourhood, 
wai ists in their charge twenty pounde, 
entreating them to befriend the poor girl, and 
find ker a situation, 

Tae old couple falfilled her request to the 
letter. Taoy took Nelbinto theie ewn house, 
end encouraged her to anewWer every likely 
advertisement in the papers, with the reeult, 
(snd they told her i¢ waa a most fortanats 
chance), that before a month had paesed she 
was engaged as companion to Mrs, Charteris, 

Then camo six monthe the x obild used 
to look back to as amoasis in barren life. 
At Hastings she was treated as a favourite 
child, She had eveny inzury, every care that 
would have been given to @ Te was 
just like one dream of happiness 
until it was ended by the old lsdy’s death— 
end the eppsatance of the isement 
beaded FPelix:towe. 

Ali her troubles had not made Nell worldly. 
wise. Had ehe only seen Mr. Cameron, and 
t kim she wished to go to London, she 
coald have eet owt ia a decorous manner with 
al! her powessions, 

In her feverish haste to be gone, in her 
deeed of anyone discovering her secret and 
stooping her, she only took what few thinge 
ehe could carry ia a hand-bag, forgetting 
there might come a time: when she wenld 
ones more be faces to faca with poverty. 

&od it came only tao seom. A quarter's 
salary was due when she left Hastings, so 
there wera not many sovereigns in her little 
puree. Advertising, postage stamps, the ex- 
pense of many journeys after possible situa- 
tions, 4!! rao away with Nell’s little store; and 
when Jane cwne there was bat one gold piece 
left ia her parse, aud she was no nearer—ano 
nearer. 

Never since that niget on the breakwater 
et Dovercoart had Nelli thoughs of gakieg her 
own iife. Hhe bad grown stronger during 
tho:e months at Hastings, and able to jadge 
more clearly. She knew now that snicids 
was cowardly; that, however one may long for 
deaik, is ia braver to bear one’s trials than to 
ruvn inso an uaknowa fatare, She had found 
oa', too, that there coud be happiness and 
pesos even for her, 

She waa not afraid of work—even of hard 
work, Bhe needed neamusementg or luxuries! 
A'} she asked of life—this.poor, weary child— 
was hittle nicke where ahe might labour for 
her own bread, and hide herself from her 
enemies. 
it seemed hard to get. 

Ther2 came a day in Jane when Petronella 


_—_— 
knew she mugs make some freaglt effort—kne 
thak two me@nths of oz rearch hi 
L nedlight hée nii.chance of wo we mat 
She went out early, and, instead of going to 
‘the agencies abe Had hauntall so i 
the last few montha, she turned into Kensing- 
ton-gardens, and eat dowm-near the round 
pond. to-thiak. : 
It seemed to Petronella she was following 
a blibd road that led nowirere. Bhe could nov 
see a single step before her, and yet ehe Know 
the road was Goming 6 an 6nd. - 
So it was with herlife. Theré was no out- 
let, no turning, Sbe mass do something, bat) 
what she knew not, Sie regretted bit : 
new she had not comfided ia Mr. Cam 
and bezged his bs!p, but it was tes late now. 
The clergyman she had known at Cromer 
was abroad with his wife. There was bat.ane 
in all the world of whom she could 
have asked help—the man who bad eaved her 
life ; and, alas! she knew neither his nxme or 
che wank the i ing by. How 
peopis pssaag Oy. 
fay and lookeat The of 
joyous ; embisfied, 
nouree ! Alf we 
The w bad « place 


everyone 
What was to become of hae? Ske 





4 hard word,” retnrged the Doctor, 


= — = = 
help you, butnew som mui obey ps, 

su@ go © sleep,” _- : 
‘Meg?’ said De. Monkton, *when “he Game 
bome to lunch, ‘‘ what is to done for that poor 


y | otild’? Curoline ig full of gratitude. She 


wanted to send her a bank. note, bué she looked 
te - above that sort of nie, si 

‘‘ [think she is poor, am. 4UrB. 
igalady. She Saeee pale and sad, I have 
been longing to help her. 

‘* Well, I shali go up and talk to her. Did 
you put her in your study?” ra 

‘‘ Yes. I am gure she has had pretty things 
‘of her own ones,papa, for ebe jast locked 
renund the:room, ant? to cry.” 

-* Now, my dear,” bagan the physician, when 
"he mesched the stady, and had seated himesif 
by the sofa, “ you have-saved my gtandohild’s 
life, and her mother and 1 axe very, grateful 
| to i. Wili you teli me how we oan help 

you ” mA 

A faint flash came inte Nets Yeos, making 
her almost beautifal while i Iueted. 

“ Oh, cir,” she said, eadly. “if you would 
honky find ma *work, I would tot mind how 
hard it was!” 

** Well, f can't Gay yen look fit for 

ying te 


speak lightly to hide how mudeh he was 





fear death, bat the Gownwasd 
must come fica’ Were very 
When she had ne-more money 
todo? Shedéoul@ not beg. It aD 
of the faw aiong she Had with her 
would be imapyesib!o for her to obtadn work. 
when it came. | ae , 
She was roused from her rev 
soundef a loud splash. Ske rus 
the pond, and discovered that a girl 


. fallen in. 





supreme effort caught held off the 

frook ag abe roas for the secon#l Sime; 2 . 

ing with the other hand to 9 treeon the banka, | 

she mansged to draw the chilt-aafety 

land, and lsid her dripping:en the bank just 
terpified nurse came i id 


standing with her feet in the aeiter, and by a 
little one’ 


for these two as} 


though appreciating their night to be near the 
reecued ebitd, 

Nell, the etrain over, bad sankealmost faint- 
ing on the crass. She did not hear the sharp, 
severe rebuke administered the 
physician to the careless Bre 
s<6 him borrow a thick shawl, wma; 


home at once. Nell seemed lost to ali that 
went on around her. She was not quite un- 
conscious, She heard voices dimly. She saw 
faces -as throagh a mist, bas she raalised 
nothing. 

The kind-hearted physician guessed a little 
of the trath. Privation, anxiety and serrow 
had so exhausted her streugth that this 
excitement had been too much for her. He 
quickly ordered her. to come with him. and 
half led, balf sopported her to the gates, 
where he called a cab and drove dif with 
Neil as though he had constituted himself her 
guardian. 

Arrived at his owa houte, he delivered her 
to his daughter. 

** Look here, Meg, I am going to tell your 
sister what kind of a nuree she hag got. 
Dolly might have been drowned this morning 
but for this girl's help. Give her a glass of 


wine, and pat her to.aleep ou your sofa. She} ons 


is not to speak a word until I come back.” 
Misz Monkton falfilled her father’s instruc- 
tions to theletter, No hands could have been 
kinder than those that mimistared to Petro- 
nejla ;- bat the pretty room upstairs, with. its 
baleony fall of flowering plants, recadied to the 
girl her own chamber at Hastings, and as Meg 





spread an eiderdown quilt over her, she. saw 


Is was not mach to yearn for, but | the teara stealing down her. checka, 







the livtle girl in it, order 2 man to carry her}had 


“Do you mean,you ere sone in the 
8 : “ay form ef the. questign before 


| “Eh am relakions except my father, 
, ede ¥ a asional . w one 





is to myself from him. 
ruck #he Destor she had come not far 
d, withen ill, 80 
7 ce. t . ae ’ 
2 swas tees bin} 


— wa in tho town maning se _ a 
+ . That was last April, 
23 een Sry to find a situation ever 


& And BO friends?” 
once cae ee 3 “a 


the kind-hearted physician. 
‘My daughter is o great hand at taking care 
of people, and it strikes me that is jast what 
you want!" 

“ Bat-——” 

Oh, I'M find you work,” said Dr. Monk- 
ton, cheerfally, “ bard work, and plenty of it 
if you're so particalar. I don’é’ approve of 
laziness, and I like people to earn their own 
living. Get a little stronger,and not quite 
sucha shadow, and Meg and I will find a 
niche for you, never fear, And now teil me 

our name?” 

A vivid blash dyed her cheek. 

‘You would rather not tell.me, eh!” 

‘STé is not that, but-my father hes had so 
many rames. Whenever he went to a fresh 
place he called himself something different, 
so that I really don’t know which was his trae 


* Poor child ! And which of the many names 
do you prefer? Or are youafraid aty one of 
them may lead to his fiadingyouagain? You 
say you were locking for a situation, What 
aid you call yourself then ?” 

“Nelly Winter! Itseemed to me all the 
summer of my life was over, and that thename 
suited me.” 

“ Hardly; but it is o plain, unpretending 





“You have been in tronble,” said Meg, 
gently. * You shalltel! me preren‘ly how I 


name, and will do a3 well ad any other. So 
now, Miss Winter, if you put on your bonnet, 
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Meg shall drive you to your lodgiags to pack 
up. I shall expect you back here by dianer 
time.” 

“ Bat you don’é know anything about me,” 
suggested Nell, “I might be a very wicked 
pirl!"? 
bart Iam content totrustyou. I don’t think a 
‘ very wicked girl’ wonld have risked her life 
to gave @ little child's, as you did sbis morn- 
ing; besides my dear, I am scomething of a 
pbysiognomist, and I prefer your face to any 
references,” 

Meg came in then and endorsed her father’s 
invitation. A gentie, serene-faced woman, 
with avsim, restful manner, Margaret Monk: 
ton bad been tried in the furnace of affliction 
and her sweetness hed come onts—like pure 
gold—only more refined. It seemed to do 
Neli good just to look st her. 

They drove together tothe miserable little 
room, and Margaret paid the bill, while Nell 
did. the packing. 

“’Deed ma'm,” said the landlady, who was 
a kisdhearied, if rough-mannered, woman ; 
* bat I'm glad she’s foond friends atlast. A 
body must live, but for many a week it's 
burt me to teke the rent, knowing how ill 
she could apare.it.’’ 

They were soon back again in the doctor's 
pleasant. mansion ; and then, alone with Meg 
ia the pretty flower-scented stady, Nell told 
her story jast as.she had told is to De, Monk- 
ton himself, only thatnow she did noi keep 
back: her sad errand on the. \breakwater at 


Dovercourt, and how she had been-saved from | 


sin by Dick Granville. 
“T never knew his name,’’ she sail, qnietly. 

“T shall never meet him again; bat, Miss 

Monkton, I sbali be gratefal to him always. 


He eume to me when all locked darkest, and 


showed me I was going to. de something whica 


wonld have broken my mother's heart. I. 


shall never forget him while Liive, and if ever 
Lambie Heaven I know I shali recogaise him 
there.” 

Meg was cryiag eofely to herself. 

“T wonder he did not try to get news ‘of 
you Qn 

“ Hethought I eboald write, He told mehia 
Dame and address, but it was drowned in the 
noise of the train’s starting, I fretted very 
mnob at first lest be should think meungrate- 
fal; bat I am sure he didao’s, for six months 
after he put an advertisement io the peper 
jastto warn me my father was cn the track.” 

‘* Was he a sailor? ’’ 

Neil shook her head. 

‘* He did not look like one. He was very big 
and etrong, Hetalkei in rather a masterfal 
way, a3 thongh he was nsed to command; bat 
ba was—oh! so kind and thoughtful! Hetook 
off hig own coat and wrapped it round me lest 
I should feel the cold.” : 

‘* You will see him again aome day,’' said 
Meg, confidently, “‘ This world isa very small 
place after all!” 

Petronella shook her head. 

‘ST think I had rather not see him!” 

‘“ You strange child. Why ?”’ 

“You see,” eaid Nel!, leaning back in her 
chair, and looking Greamily at the flowers, 
‘he seemed to belong to me then. He had 
no thought for anyone else. I daresay if I met 
him again in real life he'd have a wife and 
childzen who took all his intereat. I should 
be nothing to him but a little waif he had once 
befriended. He would shake hands, perhsps, 
and hope I was well. His wife would invite 
metotes I should be just an outsider look- 
ing at their happiness. No; I'd rather only 
think of things as they were when he saved 
my life. He thought only of me then ; and 
when he bade me good-bye, and said ‘ Heaven 
bless yon!’ it seemed to me, Miss Monkton, 
T most try and make something of my lite 
juet because he had saved it ” 

Meg bent and kissed her brow. 

“My dear,” she said, gently, “I ander- 
stand,” 

She’ understood so well, indeed, that she 
gmensed the fervent gratitude of the lonely 
girl bad grown into something stronger. Nell 








might not know it yet herself ; but the woman! ment, and Daicie- was sent to a very fashion. 
whose own heart had been well-nigh broken, !abie school. Whatever faults hoe edmitted in 
understood that the little waif's real feeling ber her father always ascribed to her training 
for her preeerver was love. | there; bat the old servants at R«venemera 

Love! Bat love at present unkcown and slways declared Mias Daicie had been “ con. 
nuntuspected, which needed nothing bus trary ” from her birth, 
memory to feed upon. Not for worlds would’) She waa fine eleyant-looking girl, though 
Meg new have brought sibont « mesting without moch intelligence in her face. She 
between Nell and her evo. To him tha’ rode well, and delighted in a}l outdoor enter. 
rescus ruight have been a mere passing wct of tainmente; hus there wers two defects in hor 
kindness, to Nell it was her life. | which spoilt ber attractions. She had an in- 

‘Well? asked De, Mowkton, quizzicatly,' ordinate opinion of herself, aud ebe cared 
after Nell had retired that might. “ I think very little wbont anyone else haviog—:f such 
you make @ ve physician, Mex. That a phenomenon could exisi — &® complete 
child looks better already. Of whom dogs she absence of that generally indiepensable moi. 
rermiad you?” | ber—s hears, 

*: Of no one.” | Bat for ber father's accident, (a fell while 

“Think again, carefully. Go over our, banting), she would have been presented thas 
friends in Kent," }peason. Her disappointment was so great that 

“ Bir Jooelyn Lyle? ” | she anything bat added to the comfors of the 

“T meant his daughter.” family circle. 

‘* Dalcie,” oried Meg, almost indignantly And gentie Mra, Lyle, a widowed sistex-in- 
‘““Why she ia nothing but a wax dell, with slaw of Sir Jocelyn, who had come to sup:2rin- 
fine pair of eyes. Her whole fuce is withous | tend hia recovery, frankly told him she could 
expression. Now Nell's ia fall of it.” | not manage the heiress, 

“Is may bea fancy. Tsee a resemblance.” | ‘' You see she bas bssn a great deal indulged, 

© Tf you had said Sie Jocelyn I eanld have; poor child!’’ ewid the father, exousingly. “Aud 
understood it better. There is something about | ske has no mother.” 
the eyes which recalls him; bot, papa,| Salome rather donbied whether the late 
surely you don’t think: she is related to the; Lady Lyle would have had mach power over 
Lyles?” such a seif-wiiled caughter, bat she ssid 

“I think nothing!” returned Dr. Monkton, | nothing cf this; and only suggested shat a 
‘ Only Sir Jocelyn had a soamp of a younger , chuperone or governess Ought to be sought fur 
brother, and this poor child's father seems Miss Lyle, her own time being ocunpied 
something of a prodiga!, and- I wondered ” chiefly with her brother-in-law, 

Meg shook her head. | Sir Jooslyn liked the idea, and mooted is 

‘© Fabian Lyle is'in America, psp2. Dalcie to his daughter, bui Daloie poiat-blank re- 
told me so last time we met, She thouzhtit fused. She had done with lessons, and Aunt 
quite a deliverance ‘to ‘be fres' from a disre- | Salome was quite dragon enough, 
putable uncle. Dalcie ie so very prudent!” | ‘ My dear,” pleaded her futher, “isda not 

‘* Don't you think an heiress reeds to be?’’| seemly that you should ba ont for hours 

“No,” adid Meg, flatly, “I don't. I can’t ridiog and driving by youreelf, and ii may ba 
bear Dalcie, papa. Whenever she is intro. | monthe before I can lewve the house. Some- 
duced to anyone she thinks Ke wants her | thing must be arranged.” 
money. Markmy words, if ever sto Goes fall) ‘I shouldn’s mind a companian,” said 
in love it will improve her vastly.” | Dalcie, thoughtfaily. ‘ Only she roust be 

‘if she falls in love with the right person.” | young, I deteat old maids. If ahe's quites 

“ Oh, she: would never think of anyone else | | girl she can’t try and improve me; it’s non- 
Dalcie is conventional to the backbone!” sense to talk of my not being finished. I wag 

“You don't understand, my degr. Sha | a school for ten years, and I roust bave learnt 
may fix her affection’ on a. most desirabie | enough then to last my life.” 
persov, and the graceless swain notcare for) She had learnt a. great daal too much ia 
her!” many ways, but neither father nor aunt told 

Meg shook her head. her 80. 

“J shonldn’t like to see that. Dulcie has a! Mrs. Lyle, indeed, conld not understand Sir 
temper of her own, and T think she would ba; Jocelyn's manner to bis daughter. It was 
terribly harsh to anyone who crossed her; not fond or amusing; it was not loving or 
wishes, T think someti‘ded phe ‘haz no heart | tender; it was intensely indulgent aud very 
atall! She treats Sir Jocelyn shamefally.”’ jkind. It bad sbouts it, indeed, a shade 

“ Ah, Meg, i¢ ie'not everyone would devote | ol spology, almost as though Sir Jocelyn were 
herself to a prosy old father in the manner | trying to make up to hia child for some wrong 
you do!” done her long ago. : 

“Don’t flatter me, papa. T did think Sir} Salome thought him weakiy indulgent, bat 
Jocelyn’s accident wonld have brought them | she did not consider him affectionate. She did 
nearer togsther, but it has only widened the | not think he derived any pleasnre really from 
breach.” Dalsie’s daily visits to his sick room; and 

‘He may reoover yet—he ie only fifty. Ij} wken be firet came downstairs it was not 
shonldn’t be eurprieed if s few months of | Dalcie’s companionship he craved. Ho wes 
perfect rest very much improved the misshief | always excusing her to her aunt, and yet it 
to his spine; meanwhile be must submit to a| did not seem as though he loved her, ag ouly 





sofa life." ceughters are often loved. . 
“And to being called a cripple by his} He caught at the idew of the companion 
danghter!” with delight. 7 : 
“ Meg!” “I¢ia go dall for Daicie, poor child! shué 


up with two middle aged people like us, I will 
write to Dr. Monkton to-night!” 

Aunt Salome smiled. She knew the physician 
was @ great friend of her brother's, but she 
did not think he kept a list of eligible lady- 
companions in his consu!ting-room, 

‘* Would it not be better to advertise?” 

‘\No! We don’t want a long string of ac- 
complichments and endless references. So that 
the lady is young, and a good temper, (Dulcie 
cannot bear opposition), I shall be qaite con- 
tent. Stay, though. I must ask the dootor not 
to ssnd anyone who has & grown-op brother. I 
don’t want Dalcie to be entangled into any 
romantic attachment.” 

Aant Salome shook her head. 

“ You need not be afraid of that.” 

The letter was posted, and a few days later, 


‘*Tt's true, paps.” 

“T never knew you spitefal before.” 

‘You see TI am w good hater, and I deteat 
Daicie Lyle!” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tur Lyles were one of the oldest families in 
the neighbonrhood of Field Royal. Their 
property and tbat of the late Mr. Charteris 
joined, and the Baronet and his wife bad been 
very intimate with Dick Granville's uncle and 
want. ‘Their only child, however, was ten 
years younger'than Helen Charteris, so thas 
the friendebip did not extend to the young 


people. 
Lady Lyle died long before Helen's elope- 
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Dre. 


at the end of Jaly, the answer came. 
Monkton kaew of a youog lady who might- 


auit the Lyles. Her age was twenty-one; she 
played and sang. spoke French, and a little 
German. She had beea staying with his 


daughter for a few weeks while seeking 
another engagement, and they were very 
leased wit er. Her great desire was to 
five in the country, and she had not a relation 
in the world likely to wish to visit her, 

“That settles it,” said Sir Jocelyn, quite 
hopefally. “ Nothing could be better, Salome. 
I wish you would write to the youug lady, and 
aek how soon she can come?" 

“I hope Daloie will like the idea,” sug- 
zested Mra. Lyle, ‘* Would it not be better to 


consult ber? ”’ 

“ I don't see it. Miss Winter falfils all the 
gonditions Daloie insisted on. You will lose 
a day’s post if you wait till she comes in!” 

Bat Mrs. Lyle proved right- The fact of 
not being consulted annoyed Dalcie so mach 
tbat she conceived a prejudice against Misa 
Winter without ever secing ber, and she 
demanded, rather peremptorily, that the 
@ugsgement should be cancelled, 

** Anyone who suited Miss Monkton would 
ba sure to be a prosy, sleepy kind of creature. 
Why, she’s an old maid!" 

“Ghe ia one-and-twenty,” eaid Sir 
Jocelyn, gravely. ‘ Daloie, I wish yoa would 
be more carefal im your manner of speech. 
Pray, shali yoa think yourself an old maid in 
nice years time ?” 

“I shall be married long before that, 
papa 1” 

Sir Jocelyn breathed a sigh. Whether at 
the prospect of losing his daughter, or at the 
remembrance of bis own marriage, Mrs. Lyle 
could not determine, 

She bad seen very little of Daloie’s mother, 
who had been an orphan of good family and 
fair fortune; but that little she had liked 
extremely. 

Lucy Lyle had seemed to her a gentle 
creature, with no firm will of her own, 
devoted heart and soul to the husband who 
never seemed to regard her as anything but a 
plaything. How Dalcie, with her cold, proni 
ways, her imperious temper, and her self-will 
sould possibly be the daughter of such parents 
as passionate, warm-hearted Sir Jocelyn and 
kia sweet child-wife, was an ever constant 
problem to Salome. 

Until her husband’s death Mrs. Lyle had 
been very little at Ravensmere; bat Sir 
Jocelyn was very fond of her, and had sent for 

~ber as soon as he knew his accident would 
make him for some time an invalid. 

A childless widow, Salome Lyle was glad to 
Go her beat for her husband's kindred; but 
from the firat moment of her installation at 
Ravensmere as its mistress she felt there was 
gomething strange about its inmates, 

Sir Jocelyn seemed ~_ over to some 
sorrow, deeply rooted and of long standing. 
Duilcie was bat too evidently, despite her 

outh, a woman of the world. O! affection, 

utifal attentions to her father, she seemed 
incapable. 

She was selfish to her heart's core, and Mrs. 
Lyle soon—like Margaret Monkton—decided 
nothing would improve her ao much as falling 
in love, and finding out she had « heart. 

‘The engagement of Miss Winter was a sore 
offence to the heiress. Sne almost refased to 
apeak to her aunt, she was co irate on the point ; 
and Sir Jocelyn had to take the matter in his 
own hands, and administer a sharp rebuke to 
the young lady, before she wonld consent to be 
amiable. 

‘* Look here, Dalcie !” he said coldly ; ‘' until 
you are of ace you are under my aathority. 
I choose that Miss Winter should come here as 
our companion, and I order you to receive 

er courteously. Now, do you understand!” 

Daleie shrugged her shoulders. 

* She is sure to be deformed, or squint.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because Dr. Monkton and Meg go in for 

being ‘good.’ They wouldn't care to recom- 





mend anyone who wasn’t afflicted in some 
way or other.” 

‘* Daloie, this is childish!” 

“Well,” said the heiress, cheerfully, ‘‘ you 
hate deformity and ugliness as much as I do, 
psp, so I daresay you will ba glad to get rid 
of Miss Winter promptly, and, meanwhile, I 
must try aad put up with her. Now shall I 
give you a piece of newa? Mr. Granville has 
come down to stay at Field Royal.” 

Sir Jocelyn looked interested. 

“Why I thought Mrs. Charteris had left 
everything away from him!" 

‘So she did. Itall went to a servant, or 
something of that kind, called Smith, bat she 
chose to disappear, Tne agent died, and every- 
thing was going to rack and rain; so Mr. 
Granville actaally applied to the old lawyer, 
who has charge of the property, to appoist 
him as the new agent. I think he mast have 
been beside himeelf, Actually he will bea paid 
servant on the estate which ought to have been 
his own!” 

“I honour him for it,” said Sir Jocelyn, 
firmly. “ He bad an exosllent edacation, and 
he was fitted in every way to manage a large 
property {” 

* Bat the indignity of it!" 

*‘ Daloie, I can’t make you understand it, 
but the world doesn’t dlways jadge a man by 
the weight of his parse. There is no disgraca 
in a gentleman earning his own living, and I 
honestly thiak young Granville has shown a 
great deal of plack.” 

Duicie smiled. 

“They say be has been very ill, and that 
his mother sent him in a bill for his board and 
nursing, which took all his ready-money, so 
that he was glad to take any situation which 
offered, And Mr. Cameron was so fond of 
him he suggested this, forgetting how awk. 
ward it would be for them both if the heiress 
turned upi” 

** What became of her?" 

“She vanished,”’ replied Dalcie, ‘before 
she ever heard the news of her good fortune ! 
I suppose Dick Granville will have to put his 
pride in his pocket and marry her if she tarns 
up ! ” 

“ Dulciei” 

‘: Well, papa, it would be the best thing he 
could do.” 

‘*: Daloie, do you know that for years I have 
hoped, whenever Dick Gravville chosea wife, 
thas wife would be my daughter.” 

‘* While he was the heir it might have done,” 
said Mies Lyle, slowly, “ though I think I had 
rather have a title, but of course it is quite im- 
possible now. Mr. Granville has two hundred 
a-year, and works for hia living.” 

‘Ig there any disgrace in that?" 

“T am the last of the Lyles, papa, and 
Ravensmere is the oldeat place in county. 
My busband ought not to be a mere nobody!” 

* I shall be quite content, Dalcie, if he has 
as many noble qualities as Dick Granville.” 

Dalcie poated. 

“* Dick Granville will be poor all his days.” 

‘* Weil, my dear, I am not asking you to 
marry him. But remember one thing, Dalsie. 
I insist that he is treated here as an honoured 
guest. I won't have the slightest indignity 
pat upon him because he is poor.” 

‘‘Had you not better change the name of 
the house, papa; and instead of Ravensmere 
call it a home for waifa and strays? I fancy 
Miss Winter and Mr. Granville both come 
under that category now?” 

Sir Jocelyn dismissed her with a sigh. She 
was his only child, and her mother, (though 
not his first love), had been a model of gentle 
tenderness. How came it, then, that Dalcie 
was at times 60 utterly antagonistic to him ? 

He was roused from his reverie by the 
batler showing in a visitor. 

“Mr. Granville, Sir Jocelyn.” 

The Baronet wrong the hand of the man he 
had known from childhood. [here were very 
few, gentle or aimple. whom he respected and 
esteemed as he did Diok. 

*' Welcome home! ' he said, kindly, “though 
I regret, from the bottom 2f my heart, you do 








not come back to us a3 the master of Field 
Royal!” 

*I wonder you don't forbid ms the house,” 
eaid poor Dick, sadly. ‘*Do you kaow, Bir 
Jocelyn, my mother said I was a disgrace to 
the family ?” 

‘In the name of goodnes?, why ?" 

“ Because I lost my fortune. She and my 
sisters all think I must have done some. 
thing very terrible to make Mrs. Charteris 
disiaherit me.” 

Bir Jocelyn wrung his hand again. 

“T think myself, Dick—may I go on oalling 
you so ?—Mrs. Charteris mast have been ont 
of her mind; bat lam quite sure you never 
gave her cause to dizin t you. It must 
— been a blow to yon to come back like 
this?” 

“Well, I had to do something,”’ confessed 
Dick simply. “ You see, my ideas ware be- 
yond my income. I couldn't bring them 
down to two handred a-year, and I didn’t 
feel like practising my profession. Old 
Ward’s death proved a blessing fur me, since 
I stepped into his shoes.” 

“ And Miss Smith?” 

Dick looked troubled. 

*- At firat I had a very bitter feeling againat 
her, but her flight the very day of my aunt's 
faneral ssems to me to prove she had 
no suspicion of the will being in her favour. 
Before my iliness I think there was nothing 
too black for her in my opinion. bat since I 
was face to face with death I see things 
differently ; and I really believe, Mr. Came- 
ron, that the poor girl was innocent of all 
thought of wronging me.” 

* And if she turns up f” 

“She will have nothing to do with the 
m + of the estate, By the will ail 
power reste with Mr Cameron. Mies Smith 
enjoys the house and inoome for her life, but 
she cannot alienate or anticipate a penny. It 
she dies unmarried or childless, all comes 
back to me." 

“You had better marry her youraelf.”’ 

“IT shall never marry at al), returned 
Dick, gravely. “Sach hopes fled with my 
a. _ from what I can gather, Miss 

mith is an ardent opponent of matrimony.” 

** Where do you think she is?” 

“Toan form no idea. Mr. Cameron, who 
is not easily taken in, thicks her relations 
were much below her in position and that 
she was summoned back to them. Frankly, 
I have no conjecture on the subject. She is 
mistress of Field Royal, and I am her agent, 
at a salary of three handred a year. I confess 
it was a straggle for my- pride at first, bat— 
there are worse blows.” 

He did not tell Sir Jocelyn so. but it had 
had been afar worse one to him. when, the 
firat day he was convalescent, after weeks of 
fever and delirium at The Laurels, his mother 
had calmly presented him with a long bill 
(containing the list of all he had oot her), 
and requested he would settle it while he atill 
had a balanee at the bank. 

Poor Dick! After that he would have taken 
to crossing sweeping rather than have jiugered 
in bis mother's house, 

“ Well,” returned Sir Jocelyn, heartily, 
“remember one thing. You are as welcome 
here at all times and seasons a; though you 
were master of Field Royal. My sister will 
tell you the same.” 

And Mrs. Lyle, coming in in time to be 
appealed to, did tell him the same and adding 
that she thought he looked far too iil fora 
bachelor establishment. 

‘Oh ! I am right enough, Mra Lyle; but it 
will do me good to come up bere sometimes if 
you will have me. How is Misa Lyle?" 

** Daloie ia quite well. Sne has gone over 
to Dalesham to spend the day." 

Sir Jocelyn looked annoyed. 

“ And I wanted her particularly to drive to 
the station to meet Miss Winter. I thought 
she ra ry se ‘ einal 

* ve sent the carriage and an a ise 
said his sister. “I hope Mies Winter will 
understand. She must be here soon.” 
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The carriage was comicg up the drive even 
then. 

Sie Jocelyn insisted on seeing the young 
stranger at once. And so Mrs. Lyle, after 
@ very kindly greeting in the hall, led Nell 
into the library, where Dick still sat with 
her brother. 

Bhe herself had been greatly taken with 
the striking beauty of the young companion, 
but she was not prepared for its effect upon 
the two gentlemen. 

Dick Granville sprang forward and took 
Miss Winter's hand, saying eagerly,— 

** You cannot have forgotten our first meet- 
ing? Iam delighted to see you here!" 

nd Sir Jocelyn, after one look at the 
girlish face, grew suddenly white as death, 
and his watchful nurse, bending over him 
with whispered inquiry, discovered he had 
‘fainted. 

As for Dick he forgot his lost fortune, he 
forgot his grave doubts of ‘' Nell’s" gratitude. 
His heart had only room for two thoughts. 
‘He loved her, and they had met again ! 


(To be continued.) 








EDEN’S SACRIFICE. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER XX.—(continued.) 


“No, no!’’ Eden cried, “ I could not! It is the 
penalty I pay for that woman’s treachery, insti- 
gated by you. Do you think I believe in your 
vows, your maudlin sentimentality? Bah! I 
know that it but conceals some new design, some 
fresh horror.” 

He shuddered as he replaced her upon the 
couch, 

“How cruel you are!” he exclaimed, hilf 
savagely. “Why, you small thing, don’t you 
know that you are as utterly in my power as a 
caged canary would be? Don’t you koow that I 
could take you between my finger and thumb 
and crush the sweet, throbbing. life out of you as 
easily as a trip-hammer could crush a fly? Of 
what use would there be in my deceiving you ?” 

He stood there before ber, the dusk light mak- 
ing pictures of him ; and Eden, in her distorted 
condition, saw him asa child sees a giant. 

In spite of her loathing, something of admira- 
tion for the man crept over her. How intensely 
handsome he was ! ° 

She drew back and shivered, as though her own 
feeling frightened her. 

As she made no reply, Gordon commenced a 
rapid tramp up and down the room ; his kead was 
bent slightly, bis arms behind him, 

Eden watchel him as one does the nervous, 
restless tramp of a tiger. She watched until she 
felt as though her chest were bursting with a re- 
pressed desire to scream. 

It was a positive relief when Gordon paused 
before her, speaking in a calm, even tone. 

“ Will you have the gas lighted?” he asked. 

“No!” hoarsely. 

“ Eden,” he said, persuasively, “this is too 
much for you. I wish you bad trusted me and 
remained away. Darling, will you not go now if 
I bring you every evidence that your brother is 
unharmed ¢” 

“c No ! » 

Gordon groaned. 

.: You are cruel, not alone to me, but to your- 
self 1” 

“Let me alone, Let me at least feel myself 
near them to-night. Ob, Malcolm! oh, Bertie! 
if I could but put out my arms aud find you both 
beside me! If I could but awake to. know that 
it had been but a hideous dream! Father in 
Heaven, if I could but hear their dear voices once 
again—see them even at a distance ! 

Tears choked her utterance { 

She was standing—standing with her lovely 
arms raised above her in agonised writhing— 
when, as if in answer to her prayer, a ring at the 
door was heard, and the next moment Bessie’s 
voice was distinctly audible, 

“Come in, Mr. Staunton and Mr. Carlton,” she 





was saying. “This is so kind! Miss Nellie is 
in the breakfast-room. Will you godown?” 

Eden’s hands were clasped above her heart, as 
though to steady its mad throbbing. She leaned 
forward, listening eagerly. 

“Thank you, Bessie! Does Miss Nellie seem 
better this evening ? ” 

Yes, that was Bertie’s voice—the same rich, 
musical tones ! 

A great, glad whirl of blood rushed into Eden’s 
face. 

How well she rememberad it, and, right or 
wrong, how dearly she loved it ! 

She lost Bessie’s answer, through the throbbing 
in her ears; but Malcolm’s words came to her 
gently. 

* Ack her if we may come in, Bessie. It will 
be a real charity if she will relieve us of our own 
society this evening.” 

Then the years of childhood rushed over the 
unhappy listener, with Malcolm at her side. 

She strangled a sob to listen agiin to Bertie’s 
words as Bessie left them. 


“ Poor little soul!” he was saying. “It must 


be dieadful for her in this dark, lonely house so 


soon after her bereavement. Have you noticed a 
certain little manner she has, Malcolm, so like 
Eden, our poor kost one~~—” 

The man’s voice trembled, and the sentence 
was never finished. 

It was too much for Eden’s overcharged nerves 
to hear him speak her name in that tender way. 

She threw her hands over her mouth to stifle 
it, but the scream woul 1 come—prolonged, hope- 
less, passionate. 

Then, before Gordon could reach her, she had 
torn open the door, and flung herself upon her 
knees before them. 

“Bertie! Malcolm!” she cried, “it is, I— 
Eden—not dead, but come to be your own 
again !” 

In the confusion they could scarcely realise 
what had occurred, when a man’s form was thrust 
between them. 

He seized the light figure in his arms, and before 
they realised what had occurred he had sprung 
down the steps and out intv the night. 





CHAPTER XXI. 


Tre bang of the heavy front door seemed the 
sheck necessary to arouse Staunton and Carlton 
from a lethargy to nervous activity. 

Staunton was the first to recover himself. His 
face was absolutely colourless, strained and drawn 
as though from terrible suffering. 

He did not speak, but sprang down the steps 
and out of the door in pursuit of the fugitives, 
closely followed by Carlton. 

A hundred yards away, a man with an uncon- 
scious burden had sprung into a carriage, and as 
they looked, the horses started with a tremendous 
bound, under the lash of a whip wielded by a 
heavy hand. 

Staunton endeavoured to pursue, but the driver 
evidently understood the exigencies of the situa- 
tion, and lashed the flying animals furiously, 
while Howard, within the carriage, watched from 
a rear window, with set, stern face, and a revolver 
ready for action, if necessary, 

Not another carriage was in sight, but with long, 
swinging strides the two men bounded spfter, their 
hoarse calls gradually collecting a crowd of curi- 
ous participants in the race. 

‘* What is it?” called a burly policeman, lend- 
ing his services. 

“ Abduction !”’ answered Staunton, husxily. 

Then the chase became more furious than ever, 

Policemen shouted in vain to the fugitives to 
stop. 

The carriage turned into another street, a 
wheel grazing the curb dangerously, and was for 
a moment lost to view. 

Then the crowd came around the corner, yell- 
ing and hooting, augmented at every turn by 
fresh arrivals. 

A private carriage, with liveried driver, was just 
leaving a sumptuous residence, and upon the box 


carriage,” he exclaimed, breathlessly, ‘‘or even 
keep it in sight!” 

Without a word, the coachman cut the prancing 
thoroughbreds across the ftank. 

Fired with excitement, the fresh horses dashed 
forward. 

But the front carriage was more than a block 
in advance. 

The screaming crowd was left in the rear, and 
through the streets of the city the two carriages 
went pell-mell, neither seeming to gain an inch 
upon the other. 

Into one street and out another the mad- 
dened horses plunged, the fron: ones lashed to 
fury. 

A corner was hastily turned, the curve cut 
short, and a rear wheel twisted from the vehicle 
with the usual singular dexterity of accident. 

Fully alive to his jeopardy, Howard was upon 
the ground almost instantly, his burden clasped 
closely. 

Two minutes later the eecond carriage dashed 
into the street and drew up beside the panting, 
foam-covered horses, 

Staunton leaped to the ground, but there was 
not a trace of driver, abductor, or victim—only 
tke trembling horses and broken carriage gave 
evidence that they had ever existed. 

Staunton groaned. 

They could hear the approach of the shouting 
crowd, and about them others had gathered. 

Other policemen had joined them, and at the 
ominous word ‘‘abduction,” a thorough search 
of the neighbourhood began. 

Not a trace could be found! 

Upon the foor of the carriage a small hand- 
kerchief was found, marked simply ‘ Eden,” 
Staunton thrust it into his breast. 

“Nothing more can be done,” a policeman re- 
marked, as the two men joined him, “but to 
report at headquarters, If it wasn’t for the 
broken carriage I’d think nobody had been here 
at all.” 

There was absolutely nothiug which they could 
do—nothing but to engage the best detective 
available. 

Rewarding the coachman who had assisted even 
more than he had promised, Carlton and Staun- 
ton walked away, followed only by the sympa- 
thetic remarks of the people. 

“T don’t quite think I am awake! ” exclaimed 
Malcolm, when they were alone. “It must be 
some mistake—some nightmare. Eden is dead.” 

**She is not dead !”’ cried Staunton, in a dense, 
rancorous voice. ‘Could you ever mistake the 
tones of that dear voice? It was she, and it is all 
the work of that fiend, Bertha Howard! Thank 
Heaven we know she lives, Malcolm! Life has both 
charm and interest now. She shall be found, if I 
am forced to scour every inch of earth that lies 
from sea to sea! ” 

“ But I cannot understand it. How came she 
there? And where has she been?” . 

“Do you think I can answer? Let us get @ 
detective and go to Nellie. Perhaps she can tell! 
us ecmething.” 

The office was visited, the case explained, and 
with one of the most efficient men on the force 
they returned to the home of the girl whom they 
had seen the day before for the first time. 

“T believe that lady to have been my wife,” 
Staunton explained to her, “and my friend’s 
sister, whom we believed to have been drowned 
more thana year ago. Will you tell us how they 
happened to be here ¢” 

** A man came the day befure papa’s illness, ia 
the evening, and engaged the room for his friend 
and wife,” Nellie explained, “and this evening 
they came. He was an exceedingly h»ndsome 
man—dark, like Mr. Staunton, with a tender, re- 
spectful manner t@ward her that impressed me 
with the idea that he loved her very much. I 
went in to see if there was anything that they 
required. She began questioning me about the 
length of my residence here and the neighbours. 
She seemed much agitated when I spoke of you 
two—so much so that I asked if she knew you. 
The gentleman answered for her, I heard her 
crying after I left the room, and him endeavour- 
ing to soothe her in a gentle, loving way. I heard 





Staunton sprang. 
* A hundred dollars if you will overtake that 


him call her darling, but could distinguish nothing 
further.” 
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Carlton and Staunton glanced at each other ia 
puzzled silence. 

“ Did nothing about them strike you as pecu- 
liar ?” asted the Cetective. 

‘One thing—yes. They were very elegantly 
dressed ; and on paying his bill the gentleman 
appeared to.havea great deal of money. It seemed 
strange to me that he should bring her here when 
there are so many better furnished rooms not far 
away.” 

The detective looked thonghtful. 

“Will you show me the roum they occupied ?” 
he asked. 

Nellie conducted them to the chamber and 
lighted the gas, 

Upen the table her hat lay, and upon the floor 
her gloves, twisted together tightly. Beside her 
hat lay a tall one of pearl-grey, with a broad band 
of black, Inside were letters of gilt, ‘* R. H.” 

Bertie grasped Malcolm’s arm tightly. 
“Rupert Howard!" he gasped. “I knew 
it!” 

There was nothing beyond that—neither a 
travelling-bag nor any toilet article to indicate 
that the two intended to remain — absolutely 
vothiog. 

The detective left them, without a clue, to be- 
gin} his search in the neighbourhood where the 
carrivge broke down ; and after requesting Nellie 
to inform them in the event of any one’s calling, 
they left her in Bessie's care and returned home. 

“What does it mean?” asked Malcolm, fling- 
ing his hat aside, as they entered their smoking- 
rocm. 

* Idare not think,” answered Staunton, shudder- 
ing. ‘* The description and the lettera in the hat 
answer to Rupert Howard, the husband of 
Bertha,” 

‘And you think——” 

“T don’t know what. Why did he take her to 
that house? Why did he call her darling ? Why 
did she not appeal to Nellie? I—— There ia 
e me hideous mystery.” 

Ee stood stgring helplessly into the darkness, 
his handsome eyes dulled with feeling. 

Malcolm Carlton laid his hand heavily upon 
his friend’s arm, His manly face bore a scared 
louk which no persoval danger could ever have 
drawn there. 

“You don’t mean that you think he has 
married her ?” he whispered. 

A terrible groan burst from Staunton’s lips, 

“She believes that Bertha was my wife,’ he 
answered, hearsely, “which would have freed her. 
Why mey he not have betrayed her into a cere- 
movy? Why may sbe not think herself his by 
legal right 2?’ 

“* Good heavens! ” 

Staunton’s face was almost brutal in its fiendish- 
ners, 

“Ff that is true,” he cried, “I will kill him 
with my own hand if I found him upon the bed 
of cesth—kill him by a torture such as even his 
vile brain could never conceive !”” 

Muleelm grasped ‘his hand in speechless silence. 

“Dou't do that,” excla‘med Stannton, huskily. 
* Wheu I think that but for me she might have 
beeu eafe with yeunow I loathe myself.” 

“Wiy should you ? We have all erred. Should 
you be-eensured more than all the rest? Don't 
despair, old man. Love will teach us how to find 
her, now that we know she lives ; how to avenge 
her, ani—how to forgive her if she has sinned, 
Beastie.” 

“She-bas not sinned,” answered Bertie, mourn- 
fully. “ Wronged possibly, but never sinfal, She 
was too pure, tou holy, Oh, Eden, Eden!” 





CHAPTER XA. 


Twenty feet from the place where Gordon's 
earioge broke Christopher Elmes, its driver, had 
intended stopping. 

To-fact,it wes the indrawing of the horses a 
trifle'too suddenly which caused the accident, 
but for which Eden might have beeu restored to 
her brother and her husband. 

the house near which it occurred, while not 
brilliantly iduminated, was well lighted, and be- 
neath the stoop, through a large iron gate, Chris 





disappeared, followed almost instantly by Gordon, 
bearing Eden in his arms. 

A neatly-dressed servant woman came from a 
side room in the basement. 

“ Be ready to answer any questions, Catherine,” 
Gordon said, hurriedly, “ and know nothing, what- 
ever. You understand? You have seen no men 
bearing a burden, that is all. Where is Mary?” 

“Tn the kitchen, sir.” 

“Send her to me with wine, and also a tray 
with tea. Is Price here ?” 

“ No, sir ; but the madam is in the pariour.” 

“Confound it! Never mind; say nothing to 
her, but send Mary with the thingsat once. You 
remain to answer questions. Be sure that noone 
is’seen but yourself.” 

* Yes, sir.” 

Gordon lifted Eden higher in his arms and 
ascended the basement stairs. 

In the hall above a beautiful, sad-eyed woman 
stood, evidently waiting. Her bronze hair was 
piled high upon her small, shapely head, and 
pierced by a diamond arrow. Her low corsage 
revealed athroat of unusual perfection, and her 
face, hot and passionate, was a mass of curious 
contrasts. 

The eyes were like damp coal that has been 
touched by fire ; her mouth cool, even cold; her 
cheeks contained warm, rebellious blood ; her 
brow was smooth as a child’s, 

‘*Ts it you, Doris? ’ inquired Gordon, courte- 
ously. “ I thought you had accompanied your hus- 
band to the theatre.” 

Her lip curled slightly. 

** T seldom join my husband in his amusements,” 
she answered, with a touch of haughtineas. 
“Would it be indiscreet for me to inquire who 
you have there ?” 

“Certainly not. It is my wife. Wehad an 
accident. The carriage overturned and she 
fainted. Iam taking her to my rooms.”’ 

“T was not aware that you had a wife?” 

“Few who know me are. She is my treasure, 
whom I keep stowed away, safe from.barm,” 

“ Isshe hurt ?” 

“T think not, only frightened.” 

“Ts there anything I can do?” 

“Thank you, no, You ar3 very kind.” 

She drew back, and Gordon passed on up the 
stairs, He opened the dooor and entered, 
depositing Eden upon a bed before turning up the 
gas. 

The room was handsomely, even fantastically 
furnished, the hangings and upholstery being in 
daintiest peach blossom, the frame workings in 
carved brass. It gavea delicious cool effect to the 
room, and was most pleasing to the eye. 

Eden had already shown signs of returning 
consciousness, and scarcely had an iced towel in 
Gordon’s hands been applied to her temples than 
she opened her eyes and -raised herself upon her 
elbow. 

“ Have I been dreaming ?” she asked, wearily. 

Then she caught sight of Gordon, and shud- 
dered. 

“No, you have not dreamed, Eden,” he said, 
gently ; ‘‘but you broke your word t. me, hitle 
one. 

She hid her face in the pillow aud moaned. 

“How was I to remember?” shecried. “ Ob, 
Father in. Heaven, how was Ito remember ?” 

“Tam not censuring ycu, dear,” he.said; ten- 
derly. “Only. explaining my own conduet in 
bringing you away before tt: night:was done.” 

“low does it happenthat I am here? Why, 
I was s0 close to them that I touched them both. 
Did they say nothing ? Not one word that showed 
they pitied or loved me ? Sir Wilfred, you do not 
lie, tell me? Did not Malcolm or.Bertie even 
speak to me?” 

Gordon’s face was strangely drawn. To lie 
then would have given him an advantage that. he 
recognised readily enough—an advantage of 
almost incalculable proportions—but his whole 
contradictory nature revolted from it. 

He passed his hand across his brow, endeavour- 
ing to nerve himself to it. 

“No, Eden,” he answered, evasively, “ neither 
of.them spoke to you.” 

In the letter of the law he had.not lied, but the 
moan thab fell from the grieved trembling lips 
seemed to stab him to the heart. 


He seized her hand and held it firmly. 

* Eden, Eden !”’ he cried, miserably, “ why will 
you turn fromme? Why will you not let. me 
comfort you with the streng’h and power of my 
love? Be my wife, Elen. Iswear to you, as I 
have sworn before, that your inclipation shall be 
forced in no way. I will never thrust myself upon 
you, never seek your presence save by your per- 
mission, Child, child, speak to me !’ 

She arose very slowly, steadying her reeiing 
brain beneath ber hand. 

Her face was piteously white, her lips blue, and 
great dark shadows eucircled her eyes. - 

She endeavoured to speak, clutching her.throat 
convulsively, as though to, drag forth the,sound, 


said, with something of dignity, despite the stag- 
gering words and quivering pauses. “I thought 
for a single mad moment—that whatever might 
have been my—sin, my brother and—and Mr. 
Staunton would receive me with open arms, 
thought they would pity and forgive me. I—— 

She paused from incapability to continue, atat 
Gordon lifted his bowed head desperately. His 
own deception was strangling him. 

“You are—unjust,” he gasped. ‘You must 
not forget that they had believed you dead. I 
had removed you before they reeovered from the 
shock of your sudden appearance.” 

He said no more, Few men would have said 
so much, similarly circumstanced ; but he loathed 
himself for the further :coneealment. 

Eden shook her head sadly, 

“T thank you,” she said, earnestly, “for your 
gtnerosity, and I shall try to remember that you 
were just, but—Mr. Staunton is a powerful man, 
and Malcolm scarcely less so, You could not have- 
contended against both, backed by their inclina- 
tion. I see it all plainly. I sball not try to thrust 
myself upon them again, Sir Wilfred. If you wish 
it, I am ready to pay the price you have demanded 
in exchange for my brother’s fortune, aud perhaps 
his life, and-for the saving of my ene true friend, 
Walter Marchmont. 

“ Eden |” 

“Tam ready to be your wife, Sir Wilfred, when 
you have brought me a paper from Waiter 
Marchmont, signed by his own hand, that he 
knows the character of the woman who calls her- 
self your sister.” 

Gordon flushed. 

“Ts there not further proof desiravle, Eden?” 
he stammered, “You know my ability as—a 
penman.” ; 

“T can trust you, I think,” she answered, 
locking at him curiously. “ How could I have 
further proof ?” 

“ Write to him yourself. .Muil the letter with 
your own hands, Desire him to answer, using 
his private seal in stamping, and send.to an 
address which I shall give you, Will that;do?” 

‘**Tt will What manner of man are you that 
can be so much a man of honour in one instance 
and so great a;scoundrel in another }”’ 

Gordon winced. 

He had alwayssmiled atthe title before, now it 
cut like a knife. 

“J hope that I shallalwass be.a man of ‘honour 


‘}in my dealings with you, Eden, and; with every 


one, from the hour that you become my wife.” 

“ Let us understand each other fully, Sir Wil- 
fred,” she said with the same pitiful attempt at 
dignity. ‘‘I have neither regard nor Jiking to 
give you—nothing, absolutely nothing but cold 
contempt and scorn. I am simply keeping my 
word. Iam not to be made a prisoner, I am mot 
to be molested by you, and I am tobe your-wife 
in name alone.” 

He bowed humbly. 

‘*T seem a craven to you now,” he said, sadly, 
‘+ but some day, even against your will, perhaps, 

on will forgive me, and you will love me. 
There is'a love, Eden, a grand, transcendent love, 
that. bridges the current of the past, uniting itself 
with the future alone. Is smiles with placid ua- 
concern upon the turbulent waters .beueaih, and 
carries safely even the .most tinsid passenger that 
rests, upon it. Such a love Lhape one day to 
make. you, feel for me. You think.it impossible 
pow, butevery night heralds the dawm of.a new 
day, Eden, and upon that I build my hope, The 





past cannot live im a sinless present,and future 


“T am deeply—humiliated, Sir Wilfred,” she, 
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any more than vermin can exist upon freshly- 
fallen snow. ‘You are good, pure and just. Life 
lies like a dream before me now—a dream of 
wonderful possibilities and magical beauty. You 
cannot wrest hope from me ; it is ambient. I can 
touch ‘it, feel it, breathe it. Forgive me for what 
I have said, and I shall offend no more.” 

“You are all wrong. I hate you too sincerely 
for any shadow-of even liking ever ‘to glimmer in.” 

* Tt is better than indifference, so much.” 

“T shall have not even friendship for you— 
nothing—nothing but»obedience. That I promise 
so long as it is consistent with honour.” 

She seemed almost exhausted, tottering under 
a frightful strain ; and, unwilling to subject her 
longer than necessity required to it, Gordon 
drew a chair beside an eecritoire of white enamel 
and brass, and laid writing materials upon it. 

“Will you write the letter to Walter March- 
mont?” he said. “* ThenI will leave you to take 
the rest you so sadly need. And don’t fret, child! 
I swear thet no angel in Heaven shall be freer 
from harm then you.” 

“And no lost eeul in ‘the fire of perdition more 
exquisitely angwished,” groaned unhappy Eden, 
sinking her throbbing head upon her arm. 





CHAPTER XXIII, ' 


In the handsome suite of rooms, surrounded by 
every luxury that the most refined taste could 
dictate and money purchase, Eden awaited the 
answer to her letter. 

She had written very simply. ‘Fearful of 
wounding the sensitiveness of the man who had 
loved her, and wishing to cause him no grief, she 
did not speak of her own sorrow or danger ; she 
simply told him the character of tho woman whoa 
was to be his wife, asking bim to inquire of 
Malcolm Carlton if he doubted her word, but be- 
seeching him to make no mention of her. 

She requested that he answer her, in order that 
she might know that her letter had been received, 
end to seal with a tiny charm which he wore upon 
his watch-chain. ; 

Then an address, dictated by Gordon, was given, 
and her name subscribed. 

No mention was miade of Gordon, nor of the 
horror of ‘the sacrifice she was to make. 

As she concluded the letter she turned wearily 
to him, holding the pen still poised in mid-air. 

“What is it?’ asked Gordon, seeing that she 
hesitated, 

“Tt is that you return the necklace Mrs, 
Marchmont intrusted to me to its rightful owner. 
I don’t like to ask a favour of you, but-——’ 

Before she could: get further with the sentence 
the necklace was thrust into her bands, trans- 
ferred from Gordon's breast-pocket. 

She bad gone with him under quiet disguise 
to see it placed with her letter inthe box, then 
returned to her rocms and waited. 

During the few days that ‘followed she was like 
a beautiful, silent statue. She neither wept nor 
moaned ; time neither flew nor dragged. The 
blood. in ber heart, hours and life seemed stag- 
nant, 

Three days afterward, in passing ‘through the 
hall, she met Doris Browne, and almost uncon- 
soiously the two women paused. 

Tt vasa picture of strange pathos—both faces 
so beautiful, so still, so mournful. 

“You are Mrs, Gordon ?” Mrs. Browne said, 
extending her hand. ‘I meant to call upor you, 
but your husband: said you preferred to be abse- 
lutely alone fora fewdays, Have you been i?” 

Eden’s face was crimson with shame. 

“No,” she stammered. “I wasnotaware that 
—that there was my one in the house. You 
are——” 

“Tem Doris Browne, «My husband and yours 
aré the greatest friends. May I not come in to 
see you ¢” 

**If you will,” ‘answere ’ i 
aa aan d Hden, throwing open 


Mrs. Browne glanced about. She had seen the 
beautiful rooms mady times, but there seemed to 
be something in the atmosphere that had not 
been there “before—a subtle sadness, a melan- 
holy, the desolation of a dead presence, 





She turned to Eden, half startled. 

“What is it?” she asked. “I don’t scem to 
understand. I feel as though I were strangling ” 

“The day is oppressively warm,” Eden 
answered, in a ‘trembling voice, passing her hand 
across her damp brow. ‘‘ Have—have you lived 
here long ?” 

“No. have been married but three months, 
and—and— Ob, Mrs.'Gordon, I wonder if I 
could trust you? I want a friend—-I need a 
friend so. Iseem-so bitterly alone. I—I don’t 
know what I am seying. You must forgive me 
end forget it.” 

Eden took the cold‘bands in hers and kissed tho 
women’s brow. 

“Don’t ask me to forgive or forget,” she sxid, 
gently. “TI have suffered.” 

There were such velumes in the short sentence 
that Doris shuddered. She grasped the small 
hands, and the two sat together upon 2 sofa. 

“ What does it mean?” she cried, sharply. 
“Why are you and I shut up here like two 
hermits? Why has no woman’s form ever 
shadowed that door? ‘Why are the men who 
come to visit my husband and yours creatures 
who are-a disgrace to'any ‘household? Oh, what 
isit? Iam afraid—so afraid that the constant 
strain is killing me. I have loved my husband 


Freaven knows how well, but Iam growing to fear’ 


him. I dare not speak to him ; I dare not ques- 
tion him. Oh, what is tt—what is it?” 

Eden rose. 

She stood with her hands clasped loosely before 
her, her head raised as though the compressed 
air in her lungs had not room to escape. Her face 
was motionless as marble. Sheseemed more like 
a silver statuette under moonlight, as a soft ray 
from the declining sun crept through the curtain 
and teuched her brow. 

Could she tell that suffering woman that her 
husband was a thief ? 

Horrible! She shivered at the bare contem- 
plation. What was she to say ? 

She kneeled beside Doris Browne, and took the 
cold hands in her own again. 

“My dear,” she said, gently, “there are some 
truths that we should not probe, some circum- 
stances that we should not reftect upon. If you 
love your husband, for Heaven’s sake retain it! 
What is all the world eompared with love? 
Nothing—nothing! Forget every other good or 
ill, aud keep onl¥ that. It is the Heaven in ex- 
istence,” 

“You love your husband, then ?” 

The chill of death came upon Eden ; her face 
grew grey and sleepy with horror. 

She staggered to her feet. A cry of anguished 
negation was upon her lips, but a quick knock 
sounded upon the door, and the next instant 
Gordon was beside her. 

He glanced from one ‘to the other quickly, then 
said, quietly,— 

“T was surprised to see you, Doris, but it was 
kiud of you to come in my absence to cheer my 
wife. Eden, the letter you expected has arrived 
at last.” 

She turned even palor, and Gordon threw his 
arm about her to prevent her falling. 

She did not shrink from him, but seemed un- 
aware of his presence, 

Doris Browne arose, 

“You are going ?” ‘inquired Eden, hoarsely. 

“ Yes,” 


“But you will come again? Promise me that. 
Ob, I am so alone, ‘so friendless, so unhappy ! 
You will come again, will you not?” 

“I will come.’ 

That was all. 

Then. Eden was alone with Gordon. 


(Tobe continued.) 








Ir is the observation of the Scientific American 
that beer-drinking in this country produces the 
very lowest kind of inebriety, closely allied to 
criminal insanity. The most dangerous class of 
ruffaus in our large cities are beer-drinkers. 
Intellectually a stupor amounting almost to 

alysis arrests the reason, changing all the 
Higher fecultics into @ mere avimalism, sensual, 
selfish, sluggish, varied’ only with paroxysms of 
anger, senseless and brutal. : 


THE SECRET OF A SCREEN. 


—o— 

“ Jessiz !” 

** Yes, auntie.” 

“Mrs, Grant was here again to-day.” 

* About the screen, auntie ?’’ she asked, wist- 
fully, 

“ About the screen, my love.” 

‘¢ And she offered ?” 

** Ten pounds this time.” 

*€ And,” rather hopelessly, ‘‘ you 

“T refused it, dear!’’ very prompily and 
proudly. 

Jessie pressed her red lips very tightly 
together. 

How she wished her aunt would sell the article 
in question! They were so very poor. 

She was a pretty girl—an extraordinarily prctiy 
girl, Her slender but well-rounded form was 
charmingly graceful, and deserved better dressing 
than the faded and mended old blue cashmere 
which she wore. 

“ But, auntie, all your other old heirlooms went 
loug ago. Why do you prize this so much more 
highly than the rest?” 

“Tm keeping it to give you fora wedding- 
present.” 

“That is very kind of you, auntie, but iudeed 
I would rather have you sell it and enjoy sume 
comfort now.” 

Mrs. Trent’s little, brown, bird-like eyes 
twinkled shrewdly. 

‘« T would if I were offered enough for it.” 

“But,” cried Jessie, stopping in the act of &l!- 
ing the tea-kettle, ‘ Ten pounds, auntie !” 

“Ten pounds can’t touch it!” declared the 
old lady, with asperity. 

Her niece sighed. 

It was quite useless to argue with her aunt 
when she got an idea in her head, and Jessie 
recalled many odd things she had heard about her 
aunt whom some people thought a little mad. 

Very wealthy in her own right was she when 
she had married a handsome adven!urer named 
Gerald Trent, but she made a bonfire of ali her 
bonds! Her jewels disappeared no one knew 
where. 

But a test so severe Gerald Trent could not and 
did not stand. Infuriated at his bride’s deed and 
doctrine, he told her he had only married her for 
her money, and took himself off. 

For years, worthless, abusive, dissipated, he 
hung around the neighbourhood, and then, to her 
immense relief, she learned One day that he was 
dead. 

His widow devoted herself to the cwe of ber 
brether’s orphan child, Jessie Burt, working as 
she could, and now and then selling a bit of ber 
antique furniture or old family silver. Now the 
on\y relic left was the fire-ecreen, with which Mrs, 
Trent so stubbornly refused to part. 

That night Jessie went into the tiny parlour 
ard stood before the screen in question. 

“Ten pounds, indeed!” she murmured, dis- 
gustedly. ‘*That clumsy, ugly, useless old 
thing |” 

It was oval in shape, clumsily thick, aud 
swung in a slender frame of black mahogany. 

The following day was Saturday, and Jessie, in 
her best gown, set off fur the Grants, where she 
was engaged to instruct the younger children in 
music, 

She was endeavouring to make the most dimi- 
nutive Miss Grant © mprehend the diffrence 
between a crotchet and wu quaver, when Rex came 
into the room. 

Rex was the eldest son, their pride and heir, 
and was most tremendously in love with Jessie 
Burt, Thiz, to the girl’s decided embarrassment 
and consternation. 

“My mother went to see your aunt yesterday, 
didn’t she ?” ‘ 
“ Yes,” 

Jessie looked up and laughed. 

“She says she is keeping it for a wedding cift 
for me.” 

* Jessie |"? 

** Well—one, two, three, Amy !’ 

“ Oh, infantile tuition be blessed !” cried Rex, 








in exasperation, as he flung out of the roum. 
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_ But he managed to meet Jessie on her way 
uome, 

“Jessie,” he said, “I’ve thought of a great 
scheme. Marry me!” 

; — said that before,” with a shake of her 
ead. 

a Yea, but about the screen, you know. Well 
give it to mother as a peace-offering when you 
are her daughter-in-law.” 

Jessie liughed merrily. 

“No, no, no,” she said. 

“Tshan’t take no for an answer!” avowed the 
young fellow, stoutly, 

That evening Rex presented himself at the 
door of Mrs, Trent’s house. 

Regardless of his sweetheart’s protest, he 
marched boldly in to see her aunt. 

**Mre, Trent, I presume?” he said, standing 
hat in hand, before her. ‘‘I’m Rex Grant ; and 
{ want to marry Jessie, if she will accept a man 
who has to depend on his biain and hands for a 
iving.” 

* But your father and mother?” 

‘* Have disinherited me.” 

? ow wanting to marry Jessie?” 

<é ea,’ 

‘Then I shan’t——” began the girl, promptly. 

Mra. Trent turned her sharp eyes on her niece. 

“You'd better!” she advised, dryly. ‘You 
eee such a lover every day. Look at my 
Luck | 

The remark was effective. The eyes of the 
young people met, and out on each soft cheek 
f Jessie Burt glowed a bright flag of surrender. 

The following day Rex Grant went to the city 
and secured work, and Jessie received a note 
from his mother, dispensing with her services. 

In September he came back, and there was a 
quiet wedding. 

As soon as the cottage could be disposed of, 
Mrs. Trent was to go to the city to live with the 
young couple, 

When the sacred ceremony was over, the little, 
1d widow said, briskly, — 

* Now, Jessie, I’m going to give you the pre- 
sent I promised.” 

“The screen, auntie?” 

** Yes, dear.” 

She took a tiny key from her bosom—went to- 
wards the heirloom. 

“Does it open?” cried her niece in amaze- 
ment. 

Mrs, Trent smiled. 

In the heart of a papter-mache rose she thrust 
the tiny key—turned it. The whole back of the 
acreen opened like a door, and down came tum- 
bling on the carpet folded papers and heavy little 
pack»ges wrapped in tissue-puper. 

“Bonds! And my jewels. They are yours 
now dear! There is five thousand pounds there, 
Jessie, not to mention the stones.” 

**Oh,” gasped the bride, “it sounds like a 
fairy tale!’’ 

“Now,” said Mrs. Trent, “ you know why I 
said I never was offered enough for that screen.” 

Jes-ie sent the screen with her love to Mrs. 
Grant, and the result of the gift was a visit from 
Rex’s parents, and their proud acceptance of 
their lovely daughter. 








Ir was an ancient superstition that persons 
vorn on Christmas Eve were endued with vision 
sensible of~all spirits and supernatural objects, 
To this cause were referred the dark looks of 
Philip II. of Spain, whose mind was believed to be 
mopressed by awful appearauces to which he was 
subject. 

THERE is, or was, an old Irishman at Lisbon, 
who was a Royal coachman when the late King 
of Portugal was a child. One day the little 
prince was caught by the coachman up to some 
mischief in the Royal stables. Without any re- 
gard for the princely dignity, Pat laid the heir of 
the House of Braganza across bis knee, and 
spanked him soundly, despite his howls for 
mercy. The future king bore him no malice, 
however, and Pat was subsequently pensioned 
and lived on terms of friendly familiarity with 
Dom Luis and his family after his whilom victim 
sscended the throne. 





FIRES UNSEEN. 


—i0:— 
OHAPTER XIV. 


Ir ig many years later, and on the fore- 
runner of a lovely day, two people are seated 
in a boat gliding with the current down a 
peacefal English river, 

One of these is a young girl, who seems too 
bright and beautifal for the land of grey mists 
and shrouded suns in which destiny has placed 
ber. She looks like some exquisite tropical 
ano haa been transplanted from a Southern 

ome, 

Her dark large eyes, though loving and 
tender as eyea can be, are fall of the slamber- 
ous fire that belongs to the land where— 


“The flowers ever blossom, 
The beams ever shine.” 


The hue of pomegranate blossoms is in her 
fair young cheek, but the sweet, tremulous 
month, with lips formed like a Capid's bow, 
is the very embodiment of womanly tender- 
ness, 

Tae girl's form, though slender and pliant 
as a willow wand, seems already perfeotly 
formed; and her white gown, which is made 
with Quakerith plainness, seems to have ac- 
qnired from the wearer a grace and air of 
distinction that an Englishwoman might 
have failed to impart to it. 

Yet Ramola De Nanaz is as yet utterly un- 
conscious of her own beauty; 6r, if she ever 
gives her charms a thought, it is to rejoice in 
the fact that she is a pleasant study to her 
companion. 

For the young girl has watched Charohill 
Penance faitbfally, and she knows that his 
eyes are never so tender, his smile so sweet, 
as when they rest on her. It is not because 
Romola is shallow or thoughtless that she 
never dreams of the scorpion tooth of remorse 
which gnaws ceaselessly within the breast of 
Churchill Penance, bat because he conceals 
the truth go well. 

Once or twice the young girl has seen a 
heavy shadow lying on the fair, handsoms 
face, and her heart has ached with the only 
pain she haa ever known, Bat at the sound 
ot her voice, the touch of her hand, the 
shadow has vanished, and she has stilled her 
heart with the assurance that it “ was only 
fancy.” 

Bat all is brightness this morning, as they 
drift down the stream. The san shines witha 
will, and the lark over head pours forth his 
heavenly song. 


** And singing still dost soar, 
And searing ever singest.” 


They glide past fields of ripening corn on 
one side, and on the other stately trees that 
cast their cool shadows over the water. 
There are ancient cedars and quivering 
aspens murmuring, silver leaved poplars, and 
wide spreading oaks and elms, beneath any- 
one of which a handred people at least coald 
have sheltered. 

These are the trees that surround Lookesly 
Hall, the home in which Romola De Nanaz 
hes grown up; and as the boat sweeps round 
a sudden corner in the river the ancient grey 
house is seen through a vista in the trees. 

“You fove your home, dear!" saya 
Churchill, seeing the tender light which 
dawne in the girl's eyes, 

**T love it because all those I love best are 
there; it is that which makes home.” 

And thie simple answer speaks of the young 
girl’s character what volumes might fail to 
convey. 

“I ought to love Lockealy Hall,” continues 
the girl. ‘I have never had a care or sorrow 
here. It seems to me that love and happiness 
are everlasting ; and yet I tremble, sometimes, 
for what have I done to deserve eo many 
blessings, when many far better than I are 
sent trouble and sorrow |” 

“My dear, do not talk so,” exclaimed 


— 


Churchill, ina tone of pain. * You are good, 
you are innocent andlovely. Why should you 
not be happy?’’ 

Romola’s sweet lips smiled, then quivered 
with excess of emotion. 

* If Iam perfectly happy,” she said, softly, 
‘it is because Heaven is good, and not that I 
am worthy.” 

Charchill looked at the young girl as if he 
would have liked to fold her to his heart and 
thank her for those words, and had he done 
so she would not have been angry or 
frightened, for this man was the friend of her 
childhood; but however atrong his impulse 
may have been he restrained it, and said, 
passionately, — 

* I sould not call Heaven good or jast if it 
were to afflict you; and child,’’ he added, 
tenderly, “‘do not court sorrow, for it can 
never fall on you without bruising the hearta 
of those wholove you. Bat, there, let ua leave 
this sad theme, and choose ene more in unison 
with your youth and this beauteous morning. 
Look at those water-lilies, Roma, and those 
lovely cardinal plants! I declare [ have an 
artist's eye,and can tell how weli that crimson 
would look against your dark hair! Will you 
—. some to-night, if I gather them for 

‘ou?’ 

‘I would deck my head with nettles at your 
request,’ was Romola’s laughing reply ; where- 
wi:h Charchill pushed the boat to the edge of 
the bank, and soon a great heap of the scarlet 
flowers lay in Romola’s lap, and she had to 
beg of her companion that he would not 

ther any more. 

Tne boat drifted on. The lark’s song swelled 
louder and louder, and Romola toyed with the 
flowers, which were so precious because of the 
giver. He could scarcely see her down-bent 
face because of the wide. brimmed, shady hat ; 
bat was not every line, every look which it 
had ever worn deeply engraven on his heart— 
the heart that endured such bitter remorse, 
such vain longing! That he could undo the 
pat, that he could retrace the path of time, 
and live a@ life worthy of @ man and of 
Romola ! 

Ten years ago Churchill Penance had fled 
from the scene of his crime, hoping, almost 
praying, wildly {that the mother might die 
before she heard her son called a murderer. 
For what might happen afterwards he had 
little care, for had not the worst happened that 
could happen to him? Bat, too late, filial love 
had made it his one wish that his mother 
shonld die in the happy possession of her faith 
in him, 

Bat Mrs. Penance did not die, for the 
sight of her son brought her back, as it were, 
from death tolife. And though many weeks 
passed before those who watched her dared to 
breathe freely, still the anxiety which had 
laid her low was over; and gradually she waa 
restored to healthand strength. Bat every 
loving, hopefal word which she uttered was an 
arrow in her son’s heart. Every time she 
blessed him he fled from her presence, aad 
bowed his head in an agony of shame, and 
terror beyond all descrip tion. 

Everywhere the young mar tarned he saw 
the story of his crime—the brand of Cain was 
in his soul. Bat for his mother it would make 
no difference whether men priaoted it on hia 
forehead or not, It was not for himself that 
he lived in daily terror of being found out by 
the officers of the law, and called to answer 
for his crime; for the man who has stood in 
the felon’s dock and heard his death sentence 
passed coald not feel more guilty and selt- 
loathing than did Charchill Penance. Yet 
those around him never guessed aught of the 
tortures he endured; and though his mother 
fretted in seoret over hia fisfal hamour and 
haggard face, she attribated the change in his 
appearance to énxiety on her account. And 
there were none to tell her that ber son never 





now slept in a bed, for after pacivg his room 


‘all night the unhappy young man would 


never fail to avert saspicion by leaving the 
dreasing of hia couch in wild disorder, 
So a year passed, and as yet no whisper of 
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Churchill's crime had come home tohim. Bat 
for this he never deceived himself into the 
belief, or even hoped that he would escape 
punishment, Hie remorse and self-loathing 
were tog bitter for that; but as time went by 
he took couraye to pray that, great as his sin 
had been, mercy would bs shown to him, 
that the conseqaences of his deed should fall 
on him alone, 

At the close of the year, which had bronght 
her son home, Mrs, Penance had received an 
invitation from Mrs, Alingham to come and 
spend rome weeks at Lockesly Hal). She 
Was anxivus to accept it, but would not leave 
her con, who had at first refnsed to go; and 
50, Sorely against his will, Churchill accom- 
panied her. t 

The young man found that his memory 
had been most tenderly cherished at Lockesley 
Hall, Lutle Romola sprang to meet him, 
calling bim her dear, dear Mr. Penance, and 
the innccent words and loving caresses were 
like baitm to Courchill’s sore, fevered heart ; 
bat, thongh he knew it not then, the worst 
part of his punishment had begun. 

Bat he knew it when that visit was repeated 
again and again, and he watched Romola 
growing from # child to the sweetest, noblest 
maiden Heaven had ever monlded, and knew 
that he loved her with a love which he dared 
not confess, 

Had he done right he would have gone 
away before any hart could come to her from 
his society. Bus he loathed himself too deeply 
ever to dream that any young girl could love 
him, and be cheated himself into the belief 
that when Romola looked on him with the 
clear eyes of womanhood her childlike love 
and faith in him would die out, but he never 
thought of what this disillusion would cost 
Romola. 

Bat this morning, as they glided down the 
stream, Romola was full seventeen, and 
Churchill was still the god of her idolatry ; 
and at the very moment in which he was 
saying to himeelf that she gave him bunt 
the affection of a child these thoughts were 
agitating the young girl's heart. 

“Oh! he ia so true, so noble} Who is 
there io the world like him? Bat I am only 
an ignorant child, and some day he will love 
some beantiful lady more of his own age, and 
nobler and oleverer than I could ever be, and 
I must try to be very glad because he is 
happy. Bat I shall never love anyone as I 
love him!” 

Bat when Churchill asked the girl of what 
she was thinking she raised a bright fuce to 
his, and repited,— 

“Of m grent many things, but one of them 
I will tell you. I was wondering what has 
brought the Dcchess of Stanislaugh to the 
conutry at this time of the year!” 

Churchill smiled as he replied,— 

“I hear that Miss Drood is also at the 
Castle, and I fear that both those ladies will 
Bay it is no more than they expected if they 
see me in grey tweed when I ought to be in 
mourning for my Cousin Eustshire!”’ 

** Victorine, my maid, told me to day,’ said 
Romola, ‘ that you must be Marquis of East- 
ehire now, as the late Marqgnie’s brother is 
supposed to have been killed abroad.” 

“Eyerton 8s. George, alias Hago Brand, 
has not been ‘heard of for years,” replied 
Churchill; “bat that is no reason why I 
should saesume the title, as I distinotly refuse 
to do. In all probability, St. George will 
appear encdenly some of these days.” 

“Should you like very much to be a mar- 
quis?” a:ked Romola, a little wistfally. And 
in sharp tones Churchill replied,— 

“Nos at all, On the contrary, it is the 
last thing I should wish for.” 

He was going to add this question, * Do 
you think a title conld add aught to me?” 





but was heartily glad that he refrained from | 


doing eo, when, with a little sigh of relief, 
Romols replied, — 

“Tam glad of that, for I was half hoping 
Mr, 88, George would return, becanse quiet 
Lockesly Hall ia no place for marquises,” 


“So much the better for me,” said 
Churchill; and then he could not refrain 
from taking the little band from among the 
red flowers and pressing it to his lips. But 
though many sweet, lover-like words tremvled 
on his lips he uttered none of them, And scon 
the boat grated on the shingly sand by their 
usval landing-place, aud as he helped Romola 
en shore Obarchill felt that his hour of para. 
dise was at an end; for it was only when 
quite alone with Romola that he could fiad 


peace, 

They struck into a side path beneath a 
stately arch of trees, and too soon the house 
was won, 

As they croseed the hall, the sound of female 
voices floated through the open drawing-room, 
and Charchill’s cheeks crimsoned, and he 
muttered some words which even hia com- 
panion'’s presence could not restrain; bat ere 
he could make his escape the drawing room 
door was opened to its fallest extent, and forsh 
came the Dachess, followed by the Hon. Ethel 
Drood, 

The Duchess of Stanislaugh bore down on 
the mortified young man, 

* Mr. Penance,” she said, holding out a 
plump, well-gloved hand, ‘“‘we have been 
twelve years estranged, and it wag only pride 
which prevented me from acknowledging that 
I was hasty and unjust on the occasion of our 
last meeting; but today I have owned my 
error, and your dear mother hase forgiven me. 
Will you not for ber sake be as generous?” 

“Por my mother’s sake I wonld do any- 
thing!” replied Churchill, qnickly; but he 
made no attempt to clasp the Daohess's band, 
nor did he look into her face to see the «ffects 
of his words as he went on. 

“* But I never felt any resentment towards 
your Grace for having been assured that I 
had behaved towards one of your guests in a 
manner unworthy of a gentleman, You had no 
choice but to act as you did.”’ 

* Bat I assure you I misunderstood Ethel,” 
exclaimed the Dachess. ‘‘Is was unpardon- 
ably stupid, of course, and what the dear girl 
has suffered since I cannot——” 

**Dachess!”’ interrnpted Conrohill, and his 
facegrew firstcrimson, thenlivid,“\ifmy mother 
and you are friends no more need be said. Let 


us decide that it was a mistake, and drop the) 


matter.” 


| 


His face looked as if he had received a blaw 
across it, as he dropped her hand, and whis- 
pered back,— 

“ There is no one bat has made some miz 
take; bat [ always think it is best, if postibie: 
not to look back.” 

He spoke coldly and calmly ; and thouzir 
Hebel did not seem stabbed by hia words, iti 
was an inexpressible relief to him when tho 
Dachess interrupted this conversation with: 
the anncuncement that she was going to give 
a large ball in a few weeks, at whioh she hopes 
all the present inmates of Loockesly Ai! 
would attend, 

“The dear child,” she said, touching 
Romola on the shoulder, “is quite off 
enough to go oat now, and it will be a splendi? 
opportunity for her to make her debut /" 

Mrs, Alingham had emerged from tie 
drawing room as these words were spoken; 
and now she stood by her young oharge ane. 
said, in firm tanes,— 

** Your Grace is very kind indeed; but yor 
must remembsr that I only act for Romola’s 
father, who must be consalted as to the tims 
which ia fittirg for his daughter to appear ir 
Bcoisty ?” 

‘‘ How strange that Mr. Da Nanaz shoald’ 
remain away Bagtand and hia charminz; 
children!" said the Duchess, who with the reas 
of the neighbourheod was in profound ignor- 
ance of the girl's parentage. 


Juan were the children of a Spanish gentio- 
man, who had sent them to England to be 
educated, and the fect that Mra. Alingham 
was & Spaniard greatly contributed to this 
idea. And their quist mode of living Inlled 
curiosity, which might otherwise have beer 
on the alert about them, 


dowdily.dressed old lady, and two children, 
Were not objects of absorbing interest, and 
nobody dreamed that Lockesly Hall belonged 
to Valentine Hyre, who, if the trath mast be 
told, was only remembered by two women im 
England. 

Bat least of all did Oharchill Penance 
dream beneath whose roof-tree he had found 
& reat, 

‘‘Romola’s father may return at ony 





moment,” said Mrs. Alingham quietly, “ Bort 
I can always communicate with him through 


“ Will you not forgive me?” asked Ethel his solicitor, and I must do so before! can 
Drood, as the Duchess moved aside to sprak give my consent to the child's appearance at 


to Romola, whom she patted on the cheek, und 
addressed as her sweet child. 
Churchill felt very much embarrassed ag 


| 


; 


your Grace's ball.” 
‘Then I beg you will not let a mail p2ss,"’ 
exclaimed the Duchess expressively. ‘For I 


Mies Drood slipped her hand into his. Hoe! want a beauty at my ball who will eclipse al! 


looked into her face, which was beginning, in 
spite of art, to show the ravages of warfare 
with the world and ungratified hopes, and he 
almost smiled as he wondered how he coald 
ever have fancied himeelf in love with her; 
but the next moment he remembered that he 
should be the last to cast a stoneather. And 
when she repeated her words he said gently, 
in a very low voice,— 

** My dear Miss Drood, you have no right to 
beg my pardon, for I am sure I deserved to be 
sent to Ooventry, because, in my anger that 
day, I said a great many rade, insulting things, 
and all because I had been conceited enough to 
fancy that you cared forme. But that was 
twelve years ago, and a boy never takes mis. 
fortune well.” 

“You do well to remind me that it was 
twelve years ago,” whispered Hthel, and her 
lips whitened with anger or pain. ‘ Bat 
though you were as yonsay a boy, and I only 
a child, loved you then with all my bears 
What happened was a bitter mistake, which I 
have never ceased to regret.”’ 

Poor Churchill had never felt so awkward 
and micerable in all his life as when he 
listened to these words, 

He had despised and scorned Ethel Drood 
as a false, unscrupulous woman for twelve 
years, bué etillsbe was a woman, and he would 
not have beens manif he could have seen 
her degrade herseif as she was doing without 
pitying her. 





others.” 

‘“‘You are very kind, Dachess,” said Mrs: 
Alingham, in a low voice. ‘‘ Bat I would re- 
mind you that Romola has been taught that 
goodness and trath, not beauty, area woman’s 
best possessions," 

** And Romola has all three,” rejoined the 
Duchess prettily, as she moved towards her 
carriage. 

When the visitors had gone, Charchill; 
though he scarcely knew why he did so, drew 
Romola aside, and took her hand in his, 
while he sait,— 

‘Do you know, dear child, that I once was 
so foolish as to fancy I loved Ethel Drood, 
who was here just now?” 

Romola looked up at him, and for the first 
time he saw the shadow of trouble in her 
beautiful eyes. 

** And you do not love her now?” she asked 
with & quivering lip. 

“‘T never loved her with a true love. Is 
was but a foolish boy's fancy.” 

‘* Bat it may have been real to her. It may 
have rvined her whole life!” said Romo!» 
sorrowfally. 

And her words went like a knife to 
Charchill’s heart, because of the truth and 
the intensity that they reveled in her. 

‘*It was not real to her, desr,’’ he replied. 
‘IT was to Mise Drood bus an ‘eligible parti,’”’ 
and then he related celmly and dispussion. 
ately all that chapter of his life with which 


It was generaily believed that Romola anc: 


Bat Mrs, Alingham, a white-haired, rathez: 
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Ethel was connected ; bat when Romola had 


listened to the end, she said gravely,— 

‘* Why do you tell me this? It makes me 
unhappy to think a woman could do such 
things.’ 

“I know that,” replied Churchill. “ Baé I 
thonght it better to te!l you, because now that 
she thinks I am to be Marquis of Eastshire 
Miss Drood fancies that she bas loved me all 
her life, and if you were not prepared she 
might say misleading things to you.” 

‘* [cannot anderstand,"’ sighed Romola. “If 
IL. loved you! ”"’—and then she stooped and 
en her head in confasion, blushing very 
red. 
“You world love me under any ciroum- 
stances ?”’ put in Charohill, earnestly. 

‘* Yes, I con't understand any other love; 
but, may I ask yon,” looking euddenly 
straight into his eyes. “how many people 
you bave funcied yeu loved?” 

Churchill felt that Romola’s dark eyes 
were looking down into the very depths of 
bis eoul; bat in the darkest hour of his 
misery and remorse he remembered with 
thankfuiness that though the temptxtion to 
lie was strong then, he had resisted it, and 
replied ,— 

** Ouly one other, dear! Ob, Romola, dear, 
do not despise me too mach, fer the woman 
was very beautiful and very clever. She 
uttered thonghts to which angels would have 
loved to listen. She seemed an angel herself, 
and the love which I gave her was fall of 
reverence; bat when I found that she was 
falee and wicked I never looked on her face 
again."’ 

Romola’s lips quivered, and tears fell from 
her beantifal eyes on Chorchill’s hand. She 
was no longer a child. She knew that che 
loved this man with an undying love ; but she 
was not jealous of the woman whom he had 
loved: becanse he had bebieved her to be an 
angel. She wae sorry that he had suffered, 
bus the thonght that he had been noble 
through all was inexpressibly sweet to her, 

Her tears fell on his hand, and Churchill 
said geatly,— 

** You do not then despise me, dear, ac a 
weak man who does not know his own 
mind?” 

“No,” she replied, “I think you noble. I 
do not like to fancy all that you went through 
before you sonid give her up; but I shonid 
have been sorry if you had nos done so.” 

‘If I had really loved her, and not an 
ideal of my own creation, I could not have 
foreakeu her,” argued Churohiil. 

‘ Perhaps not; bat then if you had known 
her as she was you would never have loved 
her!” replied Romola, proudly, 

It trem bied on the man’s tongne to ask her 
if she could only love one who had never com- 
mitted ‘any great wilfal wrong; but he 
restrained himself, and eaid, instead,— 

“If the day should ever come in which I 
may ddre to love again, may I tell you, 
Romola?’”’ 

There was & moment's silence, dnring 
which the girl’s head drooped lower and lower; 
but at last she replied in low, tremulous, 
tones,— 

“Yes, you may tell me, but yon must be 
qnite sure that it is real love, and not a 
fancy.” 

And ag she rolled back to Stanialangh 
Castle at this moment, Ethel Drood suid to 
herse!f,— 

‘* What a fool I have been! I am old and 
faded, and I might as well hope to pns life 
into a dead body as to rekindle his love for 
me—if he ever loved me; but I suppose I will 
have the added bitternees to sea him woo and 
marry that child. Ob! I could slay myself to 
think of ll I bave flung away!” 

And, as if reading her compsnion’s 
thoughts the Duchess said aloud, in a musing 
tone — 

“Churchill Penance nsed to be a hand- 
some man. IT wonder what happened to alter 

him sodreadfally ? But he willnotbe the only 











person of consequence.at my ball, and I must 
find lover for little Romola! ’’ 

Thsn as the carriage went between the 
arch that spanned the entrance to Stanislaugh 
Castle Ethel Drood said to hereelf,— 

“Romola loves Churchill, and if I can 
read clearly, she will never love anyone else; 
but for all that I will not spare her if I can 
part them. The Duchess seems to think that 
something happened while he was away. I 
wonder what it was?" 

The csrriage drew up before the Castle 
door, and Miss Drood's musings came, for the 
time being, to an end. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Tue next morning breakfast was yearly 
over at Lockesly Hall before the post-boy 
arrived, 

‘*I wonder why it is so late?” said Mrs. 
Alingbam, anxiously, ‘\I¢ uenally arrives at 
ten, and it is half-past now. I think,’’ sha con- 
tinued, consulting ber watch, ‘that poor 
old Benson ought to have a. pension. He has 
been porenes now, I hear, for nearly fifty 

ears!” 

a, His want of punctnality does not distress 
me,’’ said Churchill Penanee, gaily. ‘‘Lam 
happy in expecting no letters.” 

“Selfish oreature!” exclaimed Romola, 
smiling at him throngh a-parterre of bright 


‘orimeon flowers, that contrasted well with her 


rich young beauty. ‘ You forget,” she con- 
tinued, ‘that thia is the morning on which 
we al ways receive Juan's letters ; and Nonnie,”’ 
glancing fondly at her guardian, ‘‘ie invari- 
ably in a fever until the bag arrives !"’ 

At that moment, and before Churchill cculd 
make any reply, the door opened, and the 
butler entered with the much-l for bag, 
which Mrs. Alingbam took from him. with a 
trembling hand ; and Churchill noticed how 
her pale face flashed, and how es bright- 
ened, until they seamed as yonng beantifal 
as Romola’s, as she up the. bag, with .a 


| little key which ehe always wore on her watah- 


chain; and from the little intereas which the 
arrival of the letters had asvakened in him 
the youngman began to wonder at the strength 
of the love which Mra. Alingham seemed to 
bear towards these two children who had been 
entrusted to her care. 

“She might ba their mother,” he ssid to 
himeelf ; and the words, when framed, seemed 
fo come from other mind than hisown. They 
struck and startled him so that he repeated 
them over again ; and all.at once he began to 
trace between Mrs, Alingham and Romola the 
strongest possible resemblance. 

The next moment, however, he smiled to 
himeelf as be glanced from the: lovely face of 
the young girl to that of the pale, faded face 
ofher governess, The idea was bnt a trick 
of bis imagination. They were not in the least 
like except in the colour of their eyes, and 
he supposed all Southern eyes were the same; 
but ouce more he dismissed this idea, and this 
time with anger. 

He had looked into the eyes of Spanish 
women, and they were not like Romola‘s. 
Heaven forbid that hers wonld ever work on 
anyone's life the ruin which Zitella’s had 
wrought | 

For the first time there surged up in bis 
heart a deep and bitter regret that Romola 
was & Spaniard, but the next moment. he 
triamphea over ik, saying to himze'f£,— 

“ What can it matter? My darliog’s heart 
is so perfectly pure. She is an angel’ from 


Heaven I will try and forget that.she was| 


born in that accursed land |” 

Here the lover's thoughts were interrupted 
by @ bitter, piercing cry, which those who 
heard never forgot. 

It broke from Mrs. Alingham, and when, 
with the rest, Churchill turned his startled 
eyes upon her, he saw that she had fallen for- 
ward in her chair, and was lying with her 
face pressed to an open letter on the table. 
But when they sprang to her side, full of 





Janzicty and fear for her, they raw that ehe 
bad not fainted ; and though she seeemed in 
deadly pain, to judge by her wild eyes and 
quivering face, she was able to assure them 
that nothing was amies with Joan. 

She had not opened hisletter yet, nor was 
her sudden ciscomposure dus to the other 
commavication, and then she hastened t» add 
that ehe had felt ill and wakeful ail the night, 
and this was the natural, sthongh unexpected, 
result of many hours’ sleepleasness., 

Bat thonogh she forced herself to speak 
brigbtly and calmly, Romola's fears were not 
assnaged,. 

She clang round her governessa’s neck, and 
insisted, in ber loving way, that dear Nounie 
sbould coms at once; and lis down and even 
Charchill was vagnely uneasy, for as she stood 
there there rose vp before him, for some 
mysterious reason, the details.of a scene long 

ast, and never fully recalled until now, 

He sees himeelf in this very room, and by his 
side a Jovely dark.eyed child, He takes from 
her hand a paper and reads aloud words in 
which the names of Valentine Eyre and Zitella 
Czarvas occur. And as he reada there breaks 
on hisear a repetition of the cry which he 
heard just now, and Mrs. Atingham falls to 
the floor as if stricken .down by a deadly 
blow. Once before—it was far away, in his 
vigil by the fevered bed of Valentine Eyre—he 
had gone over part of thie scene. It was the 
reading of the newspaper; bat be had cither 
forgotten the latter or failed to connect. it 
with the other, Mrs. Alingham’s swoon had 
then been a mereincident; bus now, though he 
knows not why, he begins tremblingly to con- 
nect that past scene with the present. And as 
Romola leads ber governess awayto thedistant 
conch he is still standing, lost and helpless, in 
the weight of thought which has fallen upon 
him. But no, it is,tco horzible—this idea 
which has taken possession of bim, for. Mrs, 
Alingham is.too near to. Romola to mukethe 
thought endurable that.she is in, anyway 
connected with Valentine Eyres. 

.* No, my darling!” he hears Mrs. Alingham 
say faintly, ‘‘not to the conch. I am quite 
well enough to walk. upstairs, and I, should 
like to be in my own room.”’ 

Bat even as she spoke tbe lady swayed to- 
and fro; and, despite the yonvy girl's support, 
she must have fallen if Churchill bad not 
sprang forward and caught her in hia strong 
arms. 

‘J will carry her, dear!” he said ta Romola 
in his gentless tones; and then, a sad little 
trio, they crossed the hall and ascended the 
gloomy, old-fashioned hall to Mrs. Alusgham’s 
private room, where she was wont to sit and 
write her letters, and transact auch business 
as came within her province as guardian of 
Valentine Byre’s children. 

Here in this apartment she was- tenderly 
placed on a couch; bat when R mola would 
have tended her loved friend with zealous 
banda, the lady dismissed her, caying, gently,— 

‘‘ No, my dear child, I most tell you. the 
truth. Fam not really ili, only I have ra- 
ceived some news which causes me anxiety ; 
but when I have consulted Mr. Penance I 
feel sure I shall be much better.” - 

So the young girl pressed a loving kiss on 
her governess’s brow, and obediently stole 
away, and. the two were lefs alone together. 

For some time there was silence, bat at 
last, to her compenion’s relief, Mrs. Alingham 

e. 


‘““Mr. Penance,” she said, ‘‘I am very 

unhappy.” 
“T goessed ac mach,” was the gentle reply. 
“T have received a letter,’ continued Mrs. 
Alingham, but suddenly she broke down, and 
pressing her handkerchief to her face kept 
silence for a few minutes. 

“You area man of honour,” she said at 
last, ‘‘one who would die rather than break a 
' pramise once passed,” 

She had removed her bandkerchief now, 
and tnrned ber eyes on Churchill; and the 
young man wondered at the wild intensity of 
‘her gaze. 
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“I bolisve I would rather suffer anything 
than break my word,” he said, gentiy. 

And Mrs. Alingham went on eagerly. 

“And I algo, that you have a 
tender regard for these children whom I lovo 
so dearly.” 

“You may be quite sure of that,” rejoined 
Charchili, and bis feoa was flushed, and his 
voice with emotion. Then, after a panse, 
he “IT think Jaan is the finest young 
fellow I have-ever sean, and Romola the most. 
beautifal and noble girl! She iesweet beyond 
compare now, andina few years thete will 
not be such @ peerless woman in all the world; 
but you wish me to make yon a promise, Mrz, 
Alingham. May I ask what it is?” 





her hand.as she spoke, “ that if Atar-like white flowers. Churchill thongtt of 
should happen bsfore long to d#ive me ‘all the beantifal and wendtous women of 
pe) mae that you will come hete as befete,| whom he bad ever read or dreamed a3 he 
and dv all you cam to stand between the ofiil. | 2pproached ber, amd saw the mellow light 
be nap | nt ater aeons he 
“What ip to ss on pomnet taee. y 
end why chold you be @riven | open between bor little hands, bat she was not 
ams??.. reading, and the lover's heart bounded with 
“You will give mo your promise first?” | the delicious thought thatshe might be think- 
said Mes, . ing of him. 


“Yes. I giveit maw. It shall be a faithfal 
promise, and Iwill my best to perform it; 
bot what danger threat the childr 
why shoul@ you leave Lockesly Hall?” 


Mrs. Alingham 





moments; 


“Do net think me weak and foolich,”’ she 
said at last, “bat I love those children so 
fondly that the thought of porting with them 
is more bitter than death, If it were for them 


happiness,’ she continued, “I would 
go, but their father’’—her voice 
broke into tears—‘* has shown very little care 
for them doring seventeen years, and now he 
is returning home with a recond wife, in whose 
sight [ fear that I shall fidd baw little favear. 

“Besides,” she continued, sadly, “ Romola 
is quite old enough to dispense with a gover. 
ness now. Yoo heard whst the Dashess.eaid 
the other day, and isis.trae. The child mus 
go ont, and takeher place in socisty.’’ 

Long afterwards Caarchill remembered the 
oroken-heanted. way ia which Mra. Alingham 
had uttexed thase. words, bat;now he had no 
thonght to spare from himseif.and, Romaia. 

He bad suddenly -basm given & previrion, 
clear,as it was upaceonntabie, that. this change 
at Lockezly Hail would prove detrimental to 
his happiueas; and, whas was. more to. bica, 
the bappiress of her he loved, Aad wish, these 
thonghts there came » suddea determination 
to fling aside ali scruples, and win Romola'a 
promise to be hia wife before ber, father 
roturned | 


Toere.was, ia bis eart-a trembling hopa 
that; she loved bim—a. hope that was yet 
‘Boarcely twenty-four nonrs old. 

He remembsred how be leoked, amd the 
word? she bad uttersd when on she previous 
day he had promieed totelhher if ever he should 
dare tolove- again; avd he felt. now for her 
sake that he moet dare, and that he wns 
justified ia whet he meant to do. 

Bat, strange to say, though he must have 
been almost sure of —her sympathy: and 
approval, Churchill did not confide: hie inten- 
tions, t9..Mrs. Aliegham. What be felé tut 
Ramala wae, he thought, too sacrad and deep 
‘for words, and until he was quite sure of ther 
love he would speak of it to none. 

Nor did ‘the young man ask any questions 
of Romola’s father, whom he cotid got help 
regarding with fearand aversién—as a usurper 
of his domain, 

There was no need, he thought, to endow 
the unseen’ Mr. De Nawaz with an individu. 
ality # moment sooner than waa neensenry ; 
and ¢0, afters repetition ef his promise, and 
& few wera of syroputy to Mra. Aliggham, 
the impatient young mah went downstairs to 
find hielove, aad, ashe marmereé to himeelf 
—life-or death. 

She was nct anywhere in the houze, and at 


or | young girl started 


pressed her handkerchief to 
her eyes, and sobbed bisterly for a few 


| Jashes, their beanty,and the depth of puro, 


Jength he wandered out into the grounds, call- 
ing her name softly. 
It was the very day for , love-story. The 
world lay beneath a sky bright as one gees in 
southern lands; the air was perfamed with the 
seent of flowars ; ® thonsand birds gave forth 
their sweetest eongs from the deptha of the 
cool, shadowy wood ; thelake was mirror to the 
San and the tall trees, and far away the river 
murmured with a voice that was like a poem. 
Tt wae a day of love, and Coarchill forgot 
the past aa be wandered on im search of 
Romola, avd fancied that he had entered 
Aove's lund to day for the first time: 
Be. found her at last in one of her favourite 
réteeats, with blossoming limes above her 
ad, and her dainty little feet carpeted with 


‘* My darling!” he murmured ia his heart; 
tke words were not andible, the 
from her day-dreenm, and 
looked at her lover with eyes that set his hears 
beating fast. were brave, weleoming, 
t-frightened, lize those of a timid fawn, 
nd OCharchill knew thot since yesterday a 
had taken place in his love. Before 
she have looked at him so. 
gat her, and she turned her 
on him; and though they 
more than half veiled by long, dark 


We 
fit 
qfeireg 


fhalf-enconscious love in them, thrilled him to 
his very ianermost gonl. Bat how to speak 
the words which were clamouring for utter- 
ance in his heart! how to find language to 
convey ali that he felt for her! And then he 
remembered, with a swifs, sudden rush of 
shame, that before this he had told two 
woren that he loved them, and be thought 
he would not profane the pure ‘and holy” feel. 
jiegs which he entertained for Ronrolw by 
speaking of them fo the same langasge whith 
he bad used to others, No, without ovesingle 
word fe must tell her thst he leved her, He 
looked over her‘open book, and read, — 


** She is coming, my own, my sweet, 

Were it ever so airy a trea‘, 

My heart wonld hear her and heat, 
Were it earth in an earthly bed. 

My dust would hear her and beat, 
Had it lain for a century dead, 

Would start and tremble beneath her fet, 
And blossom in purple and red.” 


He read the lines softly; and then « silence 
‘féH between them; but enédenly Churchill 
broke it, eaying,— 

** You shovld not read love poem, Romola, ‘ 
Phey are not goed for you!” ; 

‘\ Why not?” she exclaimed, reproachfalty, » 
‘* AN good’men and ‘women love, smd what is 
80 beantifal or enwobling ava story ef trus’ 
léve ?”" 
“ But this one that you have been reading,” 
he persisted; “‘da-sosad, Ido not tike you'to 
thisk of the meh who loved bying dead, and 
the womeats atieve- sions!” 
ART she replied; amd her beautifal face 
paled; **I cannot deur to think ef it, bat the 
man and woman hadloved. No after sorrow 
could’ kifl the memory of that, and Hamay be 
that the living and dead can sometimes hold 
communion |" 
“ Romola, do-you love me?" said Charchill, 
ee the gith panse4; and though the question 
niwy Beem strange ahd abrupt to the reader, 
it GM not startle ber, Ie brought's sudden 
fiash of joy to her fice, and to ber eyev'a 
light whose beauty and tenderness was indes- 
cribable. I¢ made har littke bande tremble 
ad she laid them in ‘her lover's, but that was 


spoke the words, the colour, which waslike the 
rose-tint of a lovely dawn, fled from her faco, 
and left her pals as marble, bat the Jizht 
remained in her glorious eyes and reas3ared 
her lover she was not afraid, for thera is no 
fear in perfect love. 

“Say that again,” whispared Ohnrchill. 
* Ob, my darling! again and again, thas [ 
may be quite sure! ” 

“T love you!” she repzated, gently. “TI 
thought yon kooew it,” and then her hands 
went up and clasped her lover's neck, and her 
beantifal dark head drooped on his breast, 

Bat though this was beyond all he had ever 
dared to dream for, Churchill was not conten, 
for ali things grow by what they feed on, and 
he would have her ruise her sweet fave to hia, 
and look into his eyes, as she told him thas 
_ she had had given him was ® women’s 

Va. 

“An widying love!” murmured Romola, 
and her glance, as she spoke, never faltered 
from for tover’#} She had no thoughs of 

athamet of this great love, which waa 
hererown @ud glory. ‘‘An undying love!” 
she repeated softly. ‘‘ You have my heart, 
——— It can never come back again to 
mes , 

“T never told you that T loved you!” is 
exclaimed aloud, and thrilled by her perfeer 
trust. 

‘ Yes, you did,” replied the girl, *yester- 
day, and now, when you read that ay 
Then her voice, thrilling with pridéin Bin, 
and the flash of joy raturning +0 her pice 
cheeks, she added, in tones which in 
days he conld never redall gore ee oo 
acd never forget, “bat I am glad yen 
dic not tel.it to.mein words,” 

He fulded ‘her in bis ators and pressed her 
to his heart with feelings that no words Gan 
@eccribe. They #wo, now one, were #lpne in 
the deep of the solitary greenwood, and for » 
time the silence, was profonnd. Toen the lover 
raised the beautifal face to his, and sealed 
their betrothal on the tips which were pure a4 
an angel's. Aud, oh how he biessedher! By 
what eloquent loos, by what loving words, he 
woced (her can/never be tiid; ‘but he was sti'd 
unable to realise aoghs bot bis.own,anworthi- 
— the besutifal thing which hadioeme to 


~ Daw ne hero, darling!’ he gait at Jest, 
** and'so-yoar love-story ia(but @ pest ont.” 

“It ia the mrbst beantiful story whre' ie 
ever beem written!" replied the gith, Aad 
then, sailing threugh the happy teate which 
gemmed her dark lashes, she eaid playfrbby, 
‘ Deyow know; my, dean, that a lover: ehoutd 
never he teo kumble?.”’ 
‘ How can yea eall me bomble?” ha 
rejoined, ‘‘ when I have asked for the most 
beuutifaland tha bees thing that the werld 
cqurains 2?” 
* You did not. aak.for me,” replied Romola 
in her.tender, pretty way. ‘‘ You only acked 
ma if L loved, you, and I told you the trofh!"’ 
Her own words, came back clearly to ber 
afterwards, and she, zemembered with an 
agony-of shame, which eou'd fiad no parallel, 
that her lover made no reply, hat now i4 
seemed Jess strange than eevest that he shan 
clasp. her in his arma insilenoce. She Givin 
the wish of his Heart'to utter ax few worde of 
love ss possible, and loving him all the more 
for this she thought ‘he kn:w himesif wnder- 

tood, 

She was not wrong in this, for in his heart 
Churchill was bieszing her for the sy y 
which enabled ber to resd his sent, bats id 
not revlise that a end den Greed af her father's 
return had tiven lien dloud ' bet ween « herself 
and her lover, for Romola“ knew nothing of 
the threbtéenéd change at: Endkesly Halt. 
And-atter some time Ohurchitt ¢iemiased the 
thought from bis urn dé, sping he would desve 
Mrs. Alingham broek ths uewa when abo 
would. ate: 
Tois wad the diamond day of tisilife, aad 
Rothing should dias ite lasige, 








all. 
* ¥es, I love yout” she replied, and as-she 


" (Bat as they’ retaraed tothe house Charchill 
aaid;— 
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“CHURCHILL LOOKED AT ROMOLA AS IF HE WOULD LIKE TO FOLD HER TO HIS HEART FOR THOSE SWEET WOBDS!) 


“ The ball at Stanislangh Castle takes place 
in about six weeks, Romola. You will pro- 
bably attend, and there you will bave an 
opportunity of comparing me with other men 
—men younger and nobler, more in tune with 
your bright, young its than Iam. Perhaps 
I shall svffer from the comparison! Perhaps, 
bad I waited until after the ball to ask you 
the question which I acked you just now, 
you would have given me a very different 
antwer?’’ 

Romola looked at her lover for a moment 
to see if he were in earnest. Then seeing his 
face quite grave and even sad, she replied, a 
little petulantly,— 

** Really you are very tiresome, and if you 
do not take care, I may change my mind ;” and 
then, with a sudden and charming change of 
manner, she added in a loving, earnest tone,— 
‘I am sure if I tell you that your words are 
apkind you will not repeat them again? I 
do not know who I might meet at this ball, 
but I know well that it would have made no 
difference in my answer to this question. I 
am not made of so slight elements.”’ 

‘The children of the South are all bright 
and fierce and fickle,” Churchill reminded her; 
but, though he spoke lightly, his face was 
grave; and the next moment, as if in a burst 
of uncontrollable emotion, he added, pas- 
sionately,— 

* Ob, Romola, if you were not a Spaniard!” 

‘* My country can make no difference in my 
love for you,” replied the girl, gently ; ‘‘ but I 
will go now to Nounie, and when I come 
down you may be sorry for your words!” 

“I am sorry now,” replied Churebill; and 
as they were alone in the hall he caught the 
young girl in his arms, and kissed her with 
passionate tenderness, bringing back the colour 
which had faded from her face at his last 
words. But then, when he would have released 
her, some evil impulse prompted him to hold 
her still, and whisper the request that she 





would keep their love a profound secret for at 
least a few days. 

‘*I¢ is such a beautiful, sacred thing!” he 
murmured. ‘I would not have it spoken of 
by other lips,’’ But he knew in his heart that 
it was some strange dread of Romola’s father 
which prompted in him the desire for secrecy. 

Romola felt a little pang. She had been 
impatient to pour forth the sweet story of her 
happiness in the sympathetic ears of Mrs. 
Alingham, but she would not let her lover 
—~ of her disappointment, and so she said 
gently,— 

“*T never hid anything from Nounie before, 
but now I am yours, and if it makes you 
happy. I will do what you wish!” 

‘Mrs. Alingham will understand,” replied 
Churchill, “ and it is only for a few days that 
I ask this boon. Thank you for granting it, 
my darling! And now do not be too long away, 
orI shall fear that my happiness is but a 
dream |” 

He knew it was no dream, but in spite of 
the deep joy which had come to him a wave 
of sadness swept over his heart as he released 
his darling. It chilled himin passing, and left a 
nameless fear behind. His face was anxious 
and thoughtful as he watched the slender 
gliding through the hall and up the stairs. It 
was not until he could see her no longer that 
he turned away, and as he did so the memory 
of her words came back to him, clear as if a 
voice was speaking them, ‘‘I am not made of 
80 slight elements.” ‘ 
* o 


Mrs. Alingham and Romolasat long together 
in that beautifal morning; but though the girl 
longed to pour out her heart to her true 
friend, she would not break her promise to 
her lover, so the fact of her betrothal remained 
a secret, while she was tenderly prepared for 
the expected return of her father and his second 
wife. She was very nervous at first, and 
trembled and wept almost bitterly in the 
thought of meeting this parent, who was prac- 





tically a stranger to her. But Mrs. Alingham 
soothed the girl, assuring her that her father 
could not fail to love her; but of the step- 
mother she did not speak, nor was Romola 
anxious to dwell on her name, only the 
governess laid her hand on the girl’s head, 
and said anxiously,— 

‘*If your father should decide that for the 
future my place is not here you will not for- 
get me, dear?” 
~ Romola did not notice how white and drawn 
was the speaker's face, or how falteringly 
these words came forth. She was too fall of 
her own thoughts; for the proud, high-spirited 
girl was bitterly hurt that she should be 
thought ble of forgetting one who had 
been so toher, But love overcame her 
anger, and flinging her arms round the other's 
neck she exclaimed, with tears,— 

“ You have been # mother to me, and none 
other shall ever take your and not even 
in death shall I forget you! ” ut 

‘Oh, my darling, say that over again!” 
cried Mrs. Alingham ; and when the young girl 
had obeyed her the two wept unrestrainedly 

ther, bat soon Romola dried her tears, 
aud said, cheerfally,— 

“ After all, if we must part, it will not be 
for long, dearest, for I must soon marry, and 
then I shall insist that you come and live with 
me ! ” 

Mrs. Alingham wondered at these words, 
but the day came when she dwelt on them 
with anger and sorrow beyond sil words. 

(To be continued. ) 


Tr is not a Yankee invention, for it originated 
in the brain of a Frenchman, Coats and trousers 
are hereafter to be made with large water-proof 
pockets, which will contain a small amount of 
carbonic acid. If the wearer falls into the water, 
a small outlet will let in just enough water to 
create a gas, which will float the man for a number 


| of hours. 
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(‘Max DIED, LOVING YOU, DOLLY!'’ SAID BEX, GENTLY.] 


NOVELETTE—concluded.} 


ON CHRISTMAS EVE. 


—oo— 
CHAPTER III.—(continued.) 


On a little red velvet chair at the far end 
of the room sat, or rather crouched, poor May. 
She was crying so bitterly that she had never 
heard Dolores’ tap, and even now seemed un- 
conscious of her presence. 

Dolores walked back to the door, and bolted 
it { then she put her arms round her friend, 
and begged her to tell her what was the 
matter. 

But May cried on—heavy sobs, which shook 
the slender frame. Dolores grew frightened. 
She knew how delicate May was—how very 
bad any agitation was for her. It was only a 
week before that the London physician, who 
prescribed for Miss Dean, had come down to 
the Court, not that she was ailing, but that 
het ever.anxious mother could not be satisfied 
without his opinion, 

It was frankly given, and repeated word for 
word to Dolores by a 

“Miss Dean was decidedly better; indeed, 
thére was no immediate cause for anxiety. So 
lovg that she led a sheltered, restful life she 
might live to be an old woman. It is one of 
those cases," went on the oracle, “ when medi- 
cine can do little compared with circum- 
stances and Providence. I tell you plainly if 
she had been born in poverty Miss Dean could 
never have lived. Any hardship, any sorrow, 
even now would be fatal. There are some 
natures so sensitively o ised they cannot 

trouble. Only keep happy, and you 
have nothing to fear.” 

“ And May is always happy, Lady Dean!” 
had been Dolores’ comment. “ So I call that a 
very easy prescription. Why, May is a living 
— I never saw her fret over any- 

8. 





And, indeed, it was true, Except her father's 
death no trouble had ever touched this fair 
young daughter of the house. 

May had mourned very truly for Sir Guy; 
but the sorrow had come to her in childhood, 
and its sting had faded before her feelings 
acquired a woman's depth and intensity. 

Dr. Merivale understood her thoroughly 
when he spoke his verdict; and now, not a 
week later, she was crying as though her heart 
would break, 

No wonder Dolores felt frightened. She had 
never seen her friend in tears. To her eyes May 
led a charmed life which no sorrow touched, 
and her natural sweet temper guarded her 
from those petty fretfulnesses which assail 
less happy dispositions. 

*'May!” implored the elder girl. ‘‘ Dear 
aut only speak to me, and tell me what 
it is 

But May sobbed on, as though she did not 

ar 


‘* You will make yourself really ill, dear ! 
ShallI fetch your mother? Indeed, you must 
not ory like this!" 

Bat that roused the poor child. She clung 
to Dolores’ hand, and whispered,— 

“No, no; don’t tell mamma! Dolly, you 
will keep my secret, won’t you? I know it is 
weak | and foolish; but you won't despise 
me!’ 

Dolores sat down on the floor and took 
May’s two little hot, fevered hands in her cool 
ones, She kissed the girl’s troubled brow, and 
said, tenderly,— 

‘I could never despise you, my darling, just 
as I could never leave off loving you; and I 
will keep your secret as though it was my 
own from all the world. Only trust me!" 

“ He has gone away!” 

Only those four words, which seemed wrung 
from her, almost against her will. Only just 
those four words, yet they told Dolores May’s 
— and stuck a sword through her own 

eart, 





There was but one person who had left the 
Court that day—Rex Carlyon. 

** He will come back !’’ said Dolores, faintly, 
feeling as if she would give the world to 
scream, yet keeping calm by a wonderful 
effort. 

** You see,” said May, simply, ‘ Geoff told us 
hie history when it happened, and I pitied him 
so. I used to think in those days, child as I 
was, I would give my own life—oh, s0 gladly ! 
jast to put things right for him!" 

** T understand,” said Dolores, with a bitter 
certainty things could never be put right for 
her in this life—never, never more! 

* And then, when he was Lord Carlyon, he 
came abroad to us, and he seemed to care to 
talk tonoone but me. He called me his little 
friend and comforter. I was not quite six- 
teen; perhaps he thought me a cbild. He 
left us, promising we should meet in England. 
Dolly, don't despise me; but I have just lived 
on that promise ever since |” 2 

Dolores only kissed her. The poor little 
ne’er-do-well was quick to read between the 
lines of the sad love-story, and knew that her 
hero was blameless. : 

He had never dreamed of injaring bis 
friend’s sister. May had always been to him 
something sacred—something apart from 
common life! 

At fifteen she must have seemed to him, too, 
an utter child, of whom it would have been 
almost sacrilege to think in connection with 
love and marriage. The weary, passion-tossed 
man had sought her pure, innocent companior- 
ship as weary, fev travellers seek a fountain 
of cool water—and this was what had come 
of it. 

“He will come back,” repeated Dolores 
faintly. She could think of nothing but this 
parrot-like phrase, which failed to bring any 
comfort to he 

“T lived for this meeting,” went on May, 
feebly. “‘ Mother used to plan for Rex to marry 
Lucy Leigh, but I felt she was not true enough 
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for him, and I loved him. No one oan lIova 
him as I do. I have jast lived on his memory 
all these months. If he wasa beggar in the 
street I should feel jast the same." 

So would Dolores, Shejast stroked May's 
hair, for worda would not come to her, 

“ You ase,” said May, qniectly, ‘‘hemay have 
thonght mea child sbroad, bat I am grown 
up now. I was presented lust spring, aud I 
am seventeen.” 

“Seventeen is young'tebe married |’ 

“ Bat, Dolly, don't you see, it he had cared 
like Sone would oken before he left 
me, And be has gome: aunt's ,; where 
Gertrude Carlyon Hivem. She “at ais him 
from me, and I shall is grea, heart 
broken « second vea medam awe 
of it—bot Gartende hia 


Delores soothed bet @ebderly, dedimrait her 


own conviction that Mirs. Carlyon would never 
tegain the heart she had once sp 


ally, as ehe looked up into Dolly’s face 
paibabes, — ; 


“Do you really think he will come Yack to] 


? ” 

“I ac eure be will come Back” said” 
Dolores stolidly. “Now, May, I am 
to send your maid up with some fund, and: 
you don’t eat every bit I shall seol@ you til} 
you're frightened to death !”’ Z y 

May palled her friend's face cl@eze to hhexs, 
and whispered something in ber gar. 

Dolly shook her head reprovingly, and left 
the room, but those words haunted her 
strangely. 


arsed ;andby |. 
a May gtew ealmer, and even smiled j. 


round her’ with motherly warmth, “I have 





‘‘He may not be so bad Your mother may 
have written too despondently, but her note 
made us fear the worst.” 

She did sot speak, bat he conald feel the 

the hand he held 


“ Dolores, do you trast me 2” 
Yes,” said the simply, ‘‘ better than 





y to 1 
will be giving herselt away before a0 very 
and I shall want a , 





* You mustn’t despise me, Dolly,’ the poor 
child had begged ; ‘‘ but you see I never was 
like other girls, I just lived for him afl these 
‘weary months, and I shall die the day I hear 
his wedding bells."’ 

Dolores Fane, the “ village coquette,” the 


little ne’er.do-well, crept back to her own room | 


and locked the door upon herseif and her 
tronble. She shed no passionate tears as May 
had done. She sat in dumb despair, and looked 
her sorrow in the face, They both loved him, 
and one of them must be sacrificed. 

May had everything to mate life pleacant 
to‘her. Dolores had nothing but the love 
which had only just flvoded her heart with 
sanshine, Rex loved hertoa, She Wad his hap- 
piness to think of; but then how conld@ they 
purchase joy at the price of May's life? Would 
not those piteous words echo in her'eare—"T 
shail die the day I hear hie wed@iug bells ? ” 





CHAPTHR..1Y. 

Dotores put one band t her aching head, 
and ‘tried t think, Of one thing she was 
resnived. Come what might, she would never 
found ber happiness on May's broten heart, 
After that piteonus confidence, May should 
never see her at Reginald Carlyon's side hia 
happy wife. Of the maia fact; that she nat 
be thoone saerificed; Dolores was ive restl ved, 
Bat how the detailsotthe-wanrifice were to ‘be 
wroacht quéwhe hadno idea, only she longed 
to leave the Court a8 secon as mizht be, 

She had heen so happy there. Tat Ohriat- 
mastide had been such » bright, glad tinr, 
that she could not bear to stay now. All 
seemed changed to psxim; Gesides, to have to 
tisten to Misy’s artless covfitences would have 
been the refinement of torture. She felt 
thankfal the next-day had been fixed for her 
retarn to Mitford Rectory. At least there there 
conld be nothing to remind her of Lord 
Oarlyon. 

Bhe wae wondering dimly haw early she 
coulé go home om the morrow without aynoy- 
ios hor hostess, whea there cvme'a tep at the 

oor. 

Dotores opsned it hastily, trusting to the 
excuse of a headache to exease ber heavy 
eyes if the mmid were anmxiogs abort her 
looks. Bat it was no servant who stoo@ there, 
bat Lady Dean, looking wonderfalty tonder 
and coarpascionate. 


But though Dolores her 
i she said never a word 
, Court. In expectation of toamorrow's 
; most of her things were 
' Dean sent her own maid to do the rest, while 
she carried off Dolores to be refreshed by tea 
and cake before leaving. 

‘I cannot understand it,” said Dolores, 
| slowly, as though it hadonly jastdawned on her 
i to be surprised. ‘‘I hada letter from Janey 
i aty yesterday, and papa was quite well 

n ! ” . 
“Is is an accident,” said Lady Dean, 


gtavely. ‘ The Rector was thrown from his 
horee eatly this morning.” She did not Tike 
to add, in Mrs, Fane's very on n words, 


“ the:dootor gives no ‘hope of his’recovery, 
bat she felt sur that the idea of danger 
never presented itself to Dofores. 

“That horrid horse'l” said the girl, regret- 
fully. ‘ Father always borrowed #8 when he 
was very busy, and, somettow, F was always 
afraid of it.” 

“P hope you will find Mr, Fane better!” 
gaid her friend, Kindly ;° ‘and, Dolores, re- 
member, if arly trouble contes to you, I have 
always a home for you here. Affer' my own 
children 1 know no one dearer to me than 
my little friend.” 

Dolores kissed her, and tried to speak grate- 
fally ; but how coald she telf Lady Dean that 
trouble had come to her already, one whith 
roade Dean Conrt, of all places in the world, 
the most impossible home for her |! 

Sir Geoffrey pat her into the brougham, ard 
took his place beside her. Very graye and 
thoughtfat tooked the young Beronet. There 
wasan earnest tenderness in every word he 
Spoke te Dolores. No one would have guessed 
he longed to put his arms:round her, and tefl 
her she was dearer to him than aught on 
earth, 

* Are you coming too?” 

© FT could not let you go alone |” 

‘Sir Geoffrey, do yon thiak my father is 
very il?” 

* E fear sod” 

The very tone of his voiee told ‘her what 
Lady Dean had\shrank from hihting at. 

‘Not dying!” said Dolores, simpty. “ Oh, 
Sir Geoffrey, you can’t mean that. Hea never 
loved me as he did Janvy and the others ; bat 
he was kinder tome than an et home. 
And what will my life be like without him?” 





‘My dear ehild,” an@ she put one arm 


Geoffrey took her hand. 






















and Lady 


o ta. were always good to 
Bie Geoffcey 1” te 


** You did not call me ‘Sir Geoffrey’ on our 
drive alonetogether. I was Geoff then!” 
“I feel so much older now !" 

“I did not meen to speak to you 
Dolores. I feared to startle you ; buat | 
sudden trouble hacckanged my mind: I.em 
not let you go into, perhaps, bitter sostow 


have one friend 
Sas ae ee ee 
ed wistfally. _ : s 
= SAREE: 
as i me 


brother! That wasnet how Sic 








: to be 3 
|S ee or 
lam me to oe you thas 


Mr. Fane as this, _ _ hyou are Lthe world. ThatI 

“ You have been so kind to 'Tleve you better than my mother and May, 

, Dolores; “and I have land seek no better h than to- marry 
shall never farget theee ou. Oh, my little love, whom Ihave waited 


= these years, don’s tell me it is all in 
’ 


It was an escape she had never dreamed of, 
he had but to put her hand into Sir Geof- 
irey's, and promise to be his wife, and her 
fice. was brought abont. 

Btw knew Rex Carlyon was too noble to 
Ber falcenese. She knew that he wonld 
an her society, and she should be free from 
the pain of seeing him. 

She could have a home as luxurious ag 
Carlyon Manor. She would be giving up her 
love for May’s sake; bat all tho other pleasant 
things of life would be hers. 

She was bot human, and she knew from 
bitter experience what the stings of poverty 
meant, 

For one moment she hesitated, next 
she had recovered her courage. Not for any- 
thing in the world wonld she have deceived 
the man who loved her ao traly. 

“ Geoff,” she said, simply, “ Ithinkyou are 
the noblest man 1 ever met, and it is jast like 
you to want to metry a girl whom every one 
calis a failare. Bot it can’t be. I am very fond 
of you, but T don’t love you “like that,” and [ 
néver shall |” 


** You can’t be sure, Dotty t’” 

“Tam quite sure!” There wat « tind of 
otioked sob i the gitl’s voice, “You see, 
Geoff, Pknow what love is. Just as you care 
for me I care for someons else!” 

“Who isis, Dolly?” 

Dolores ‘turned to him with a ‘strangely 


calm face. 
“ You sinat not ask re,” she eaid, gentty. 
ag th one of 


‘We are as tiuoti 

ae were dea’, Nothing in the whole world 
would ever maKe'me marry bim, only F can 
never marry aryore else.” 

And Sir Geoffrey, noble open- hearted fellow 
athe was, took’ her meaving literally. Haknew 
that Dolores haé*sefused ‘Ris cousin, that more 
than one of the at the Conrt had com- 
plained of Mies * oolditress. He bad been 
away from BilankeHirs fite years. In-one of 
those years Dolores hud’ mother hero. 

‘Tt wae Hke her—jost fike tho starch, 
loving child’he remem §éred—to be’ fafttifal to 
one attachment, however pee i 
meaving he applicll to her words wes't 
lever Had committed some sin she-could not 
pardon--no offence against her, but some 
gtievons wrong ‘What elve could explain 
her words, that nothing in the whole world 
would ever make her marry him, 


Si Fok 


fet ber b 
as though s the support. 


‘© T oan trast you!” she Whiepered. “T 
know you will never tell anyone!" 
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“ Naver; but I never suspected you had 
gach a secret. Poor child, you seemed 60 
bright.and gay!” 

Dolores smiled half wistfally. 

* Jso’b isa pity, Geoff, we con’t a)l love the: 
right person? There would be no heartaches 
and disappointments then | ’’ 

* You are eeyoung, Dolly !** he whispered, 
sadly. ‘*‘ Why, ten years hence you will be 
younger than many who think themselves 
girls. Don’t you think in tinme——” 

Dolores shook her head, 

‘I don’t think I am good at forgetting, 
Geoff,” she said, simply. “Weare nearly at 
the Rectory now, and before'I say good-bye I 
want you todo mee favour.” 
je - You know I will do it, Dolores! What ia 
i 3 

It was so long in coming he marvelled. 

“I think,” began Doily, slowly, *‘there is 
@ great change coming over my life! Don't 
you notice, Geoff, how one may go on in the 
game groove year after year for ages, and then 
suddenly everything alters? Well, I think it 
will be so with me! You know I am a 
‘fuilore,’ and most people think me a ne'er. 
do-well. I want you to promise me that, 
whatever happens, you will think bindly of me, 
and ges Mey to: dothe same? "’ 

“My dear child!” said Geoffrey, much 
sarpriced.:“‘we oculd not do otherwise, 
We love you too well! Even if we never saw 
you agun’ May aad I should cherish your 
memory tenderly,” 

‘+ That is all t want.” 

Not anothse word passed: between them 
till the carriage stopped at the Rectory gates 
Geoffrey waited sili Dolores was ont of sight, 
then drove home with his aching heart, 

Janey opened the deor toher sister. Quite 
alm and dry-eyed, this young person gave no 
cigne of grief,, Indeed, she seemed rather to 
enjoy the bustle and excitement caused by her 
father’s sudden illness. 

‘* How is he? * asked Dolores; 

“As bad as bad ‘can bs," ‘returned Janey, 

im ‘tone of importance. ‘‘ You'd 
better take off your hat and jacket and go up 
to him at once, ma says. Dear me, Dolores, 
where did you get that dress?’ 
_ Dolly had almoet forgotten she was wear- 
ing her pretty black velveteen. She said, 
eimply it was a present from Lady Dean. 
Then she went gently upstairs, and met the 
dootor on the landing. 

He had known the Fanes ever since they 
came to Mitford, and, indeed, had assisted at 
the entrance of three of them into the world— 
a kind, fatherly old: man, who with his wife 
had always refused to join in the blame 
thrown on’ Dolores’ declaring she was the 
flower of the Rector’s flock. 

He led her quietly into a little dressing- 
room, nearly opposite her father's chamber. 
She looked into hia face, and understood its 
sorrowfal expression aright—" no hope.” 

Ts he really so very ill?” 

“My dear young lady, he isdying. Of that 
there is ne doubt. He seems only anxious to 
speak to you. Can you command youreelf 
sufficiently to go to him at once?’ 

“T think so.” Her lip quivered. “Poor 
father. I know he thinks me very wicked.” 

“Ts. is not that;” said Dr. Gray, quickly ; 
* bat I fear the communication may give you 
pain. Can you besr it?” 

‘‘T must! ‘Does my mother know?” 

‘‘ Mrs. Fane and I discovered it through his 
deliriam, my dear!" and the old man patted 
her kin@ly on the shoulder. “I am very 
€orry for you.” 

_ Halt-wondering why, Dolores followed him 
into the sick-room, She had to pass Mrs. 
Fane, avd woula bave kissed her; bat the 
lady pushed aside the proffered caress, and 
addresse@ herself to her husband, 

‘‘ As gvon as you have spoken to the girl I 
will come back to you, Laurence.” 

The door was shat, Dr. Gray had followed 
psi Fane; the Rector and Dolores were 

“My dear,” said the dying man, gently, 





‘*T am afraid Dhave wronged you, but I did 
it for the best, Dolores—tI did it for the 
best.” 

It was a ead story, told in that faltering 
breath, and with those pititnl pauses for 
strength; but I think myself the recording 
angel would not enter that secret as a very 
grievons sin against the Rev. Laurence Fuue., 
To my mind, what he confessed to Dolores 
= one of the kindest actions of his 
ife. 

He told her how, before he became'a clergy- 
man, he led a wild, godless life, and sought 
the society of idle worldlings. He even for a 
little while thought of the stage aq a caresr, 
and actually for come months attempted to 
be an actor. 

Then he met a beantifal girl with whom he 
fell desperately in love. His suit was.refased. 
He took a “serions'’ turn, went to a 
theological training. college, and was jast 
ordained when his father died. He married 
a@ girl in his native place, and sccepted a 
London curacy, which brought in only just 
enough to keepthem. His wife was expecting 
her first child, when he was called to see a 
stranger who was very ill. In the poverty- 
stricken creature who lay literally dying of 
starvation. with a new- born child beside her, 
he recognised hia lost love. 

She was a widow, friendless, penniless, with 
nothing to expect bnta panper grave for her- 
self, and for the little one the lite of a work- 
bonse child. The Rev. Laurence F'sne’s heart 
ached. He would have adopted the little girl 
gladly; but his wife, though professing a 
great deal of religion, would never have 
suffered another woman's child ia her house. 
He left Mrs. Linley with a terrible longing to 
bolo her, and yet. an utter powerlessness to 
0 80. 

He went home to find. hia wife unconscions, 
and a little dead baby arrived. The woman 
who officiated as nurse and = was no 
common bhbireling, bat.ane of. those good 
creatures who, withont wearing. any dis- 
tinctive garb, have yet given their lives to 
Heaven and the poor. 

The Rev. Laurence knew Mrs. Bond well as 
a Christian and a tender-hearted woman. He 
felt. he could trust her. If she scorned hia 
suggestion at least she would not betray him 
to bis wife. He told her of that other bab; a 
few streets off, a few bours older than his 
own—fatherless, and soon to be motherless. 

Mrs. Bond was a Methodist, and fond of 
quoting texts. Is seemed to ber a special 
providence that Mr. Fane's little daughter 
had breathed and died, since it left a home for 
the helpless stranger. She'saw no wrovg in 
it, only a work of charity in the exchange. 

Mr. Fane told her frankly hia wife would 
be farious at the deception. A mesk, passive 
woman in geveral, she could at times, when 
roused, give evidence of a fiery temper. 

Mrs. Bond returned there was no reason she 
should ever know what had happened. An 
hour decided it. Dolores Linley lay in Mrs. 
Fane's carefally-prepared basinette; the dead, 
nameless babe was buried with Laurence 
Fane's first love! 


There was no crime against the law, for, 


knowing he was moving to a distant parish ag 
soon as bis wife’s health permitted, the 
clergyman had the birth and death of his 
own child registered. 

The only person wronged was Mra. Fane, 
and as she was fond of children and would 
have been bitterly disappointed at having 
none, perhaps her husband thought he was 
acting for her interests. 

Bat the deception pressed on him. From 
the day be bad to struggle for the child’s 
neme to~be Dolores she was a source of con- 
tention in his home. 

Mrs. Fane never loved her, and the Rector, 
(as he bad then become), finding his own 
affection for the little girl only exasperated 
his wife, was forced to hide the warmth of 
his feelings, and by the time he came to Mit- 
ford anyone would have supposed him as 





aes as Mrs, Fana towards their eldest 
child, 

Yet all those years he strove silently to take 
her part. He it was who accepted Mrs. 
Trafford's offer, and thus secared her « liberal 
education. It waa his voice which obtained 
for her all those childish visita to. the Deans, 
his decision, which declared whils she played 
the organ she shonid not be driven from 
home ; and, finally, his autbority which freed 
her from the persecutions of Mr. Banks. 

He was bronght howe unconscious from his 
fall. His first wandering words told Mrs, 
Fane Dolores was not his child ; and. like an 
obstinate woman, the moment be had re- 
covered his senses she ineiated on his telling 
her all. 

Narrow-minded and unlogical she actnally 
cast the whole blame of the transection on 
Dolores and her dead mother. She acquitted 
her husband of all blama, (though the de- 
ception was his), but she tradnesad Mrs. Lin- 
Iey's memory, and demanded tbat the 
stranger's child should at once be expelled 
from her brood. 

Dolores understcod as she listened. Cold 
and passionless as she had thonght the Ractor, 
his heart had held one deep love. For her 
dead mother’s eake he had fought her battles 
with Mrs, Fane, even though he had had to 
take her — by stealth, 

“You forgive me," said the dying man, 
sadly; ‘for, child, I did it.for the best?” 

Dolores stcoped over him and kissed him. 

“There is nothing for me to forgive. What 
doI not owe you? Bat for you 1 might bave 
grown up a workhouse foundling.” 

“I meant to make you happy,” said the 
Réctor, gravely, “ but things were agsinet it.” 

“T have been very happy,”’ said Dolores, 
warmly, thinking how gladly she wou'd have 
rolled time back to the day, ehe left Mitford 
Rectory for the Court; “and yon have been 
kinder far to me than I deserve.” 

‘* Heaven bless you, child!’”’ he said, gently; 
and then, before his wife had returned or his 
own children been summoned to hisdeath-bed, 
he feil aeleep. 





CHAPTER V. 


Tr is the fashion to belaud those motherly, 
domesticated women whose thoughts never 
rise beyond the nursery and larder. I have 
heard, times without end, that such is the 
type of true, tender-hearted womanhood, while 
the educated folks who venture to assert 
women may enjoy intellectaal pursuits and 
even think for themselves are alwaya de- 
nounced as heartless, un :vomanly, uanatural. 
Yet it is the first class who are always hardest 
on any fellow-woman at their mercy, who are 
the first to throw a stone at any erring sister, 
the first to peck at any alien who aeema to 
rival their own brood, 

Mrs. Fane’s conduct fally carried out my 
theory. The moment she heard of her has- 
band’s death she declared that Dolores Linley 
should leave her houssa, Not another night 
should she sleep beneath the roof which 
sheltered her own dear, defrauded children. 

Dr. Gray tried in vain to argue with her, 
then he said gravely to Dolores,— 

“ My dear child, will you come tous? Mra. 
Grey will make you welcome, I know; or, if 
you prefer it, I will drive you myself to Dean 
Court,” 

Bat Dolores said she would rather stay 
with Mrs, Gray if he was sure she shoald be 
welcome. 

The old gentleman smiled. 

“My wife knows the story, Dolores, I 
knew it would be half over the villaye by to- 
morrcw, to I wens home and told her. Her 
last words to me were to bring you back to 
her. She said Mrs, Fane would make the 
Reotory a kind of purgatory to you. [ did 
not guess how right she was.” 

Will it be believed that Mrs. Faue had so 
fiercely resolved on the expnision of Dolores 
that she had caused everything belonging to 
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her to be brought into the hall? She would 
never have written that letter urging Dolores’ 
return had she known the truth. She actually 
refased to say good-bye to the girl she had 
believed for nineteen years her daughter. 
Janey sided with her. The lesser ones would 
bave liked to kiss their favourite, but were 
securely locked in the nursery by Mies Fane, 
yd : “hed announced she was henceforth to be 


Mrs, Gray welcomed Dolores warmly. The 
Dootor and his wife lived on the outskirts of 
Meresham, too far for a walk from Mitford 
Rectory, and so Dolores had very seldom been 
to see them ; but she knew the dear old couple 
bad never joined in the cridicisms of “that 
Miss Fane!” and that their weloome was 
honestly sincere. 

Poor child! How much she had to think 
of when she got to bed! What a number of 
events had crowded themeelves into that one 
day ! Wasit ible that within twelve hours 
Rex had told of his love, and been forced 
toleave her! She had heard May’s sorrow, 
and learned she must sacrifice herself to her 
friend. Then she had listened to Geoffrey’s 
love-story, and her father’s confession that she 
was analien. Then had come the expuision 
frdm her nine years’ home, and her new name, 
Dolores Linley ! 

Long into the night she was awake and 
thinking. There was little fear of Rex hear- 
ing of her father's death, and the story of her 
parentage. The Deans were his only corre- 
spondents in that part of the world; and Sir 
Geoffrey, after his own disappointment, was 
not likely to mention the cause of it in his 
letters, but none the less she must make haste 
and decide what to write to Lord Carlyon. 
Marry him she could not, but she fancied her 
sacrifice must go even further to be accepted. 
To make Rex forsake her she must let him 
believe her worthless. 

It was long past midnight when Dolores 
lighted a candle, jumped out of bed, and 
began to write with feverish eagerness,— 


“Dezan Lonp Cantyon,— 


* Please forget all you said to me to-day. 
I ought not to have carried my little comedy 
so far, but I made up my mind you deserved 
to be punished for your low opinion of me. 
I resolved you should fiad that the ‘un- 
womanly, fast tomboy’ could yet bring you 
to her feet, and I have succeeded. I woald 
not marry you if you were a duke, and twice 
ad rich ag you are; but if you are in despair 
for a baroness, I wonder you never thought of 
Sir Geoffrey’s sister. She is meek enough not 
to mind being tyrannised over, and as she 
regards you almost as a saint, would doubt- 
less be happy to obey you. For me I like my 
liberty ; it is the beat thing worth having. 
‘Hoping you will soon forget our little 
pastoral, and think seriously of my excellent 
advice, “Tam, 
“ Yours truly, 
“ Douornes Fans,” 


This was her fourth attempt, and at last 
she decided it would do. She fastened the 
envelope and directed it. Then the poor, 
little ne’er-do well went back to bed, and 
sobbed herself to sleep. 

Breakfast was at nine. Dolores remem- 
bered, as in a dream, a pillar. box stood oppo- 
site the house, and contrived to run ont and 
post the letter before the gong sounded its 
cheerful sammons. Both the Doctor and hig 
wife exclaimed at the sight of her white cheeks 
and heavy eyes, bat they said nothing until 
the repast was over,and then Mrs, Gray led the 
way to her own sitting-room, and told Dolores 
she wanted to talk to her. 

No lonely girl could have had a kinder 
friend. The old lady told Dolores the Doctor 
was the Rector’s executor, and had the charge 
of his papers. From these it was certain that 
her own father had been a young man of good 
family, whose relations cast him off on his 
refasing to enter the church, while her mother 
was one of those hundreds who take to the 








stage as a profession, hoping to make a fortune, 
and never attain to even competence. 

“You see, dear,” said the kind old lady, 
‘apart from Mrs. Fane's harsh conduct, this 
discovery places you in no worse position 
than must have been yours whenever the 
Rector died. The Linleys were gentlefolke, 
and their daughter is at least the equal of , 
Mrs. Fane's own children. You must never 
let yourself think anyone can blame or look 
down on you for not being the Rector’s 
daughter.” 

*Do you know I think I’m glad!” said 
Dolores, slowly. ‘‘ Father was good to me, 
though he seemed harsh; but the others 
never loved me. I don't think I could have 
borne life with them after he was gone. Now, 
at least, Iam free!" 

“And how will you use your freedom?” 
asked Mrs, Gray. “I need not tell you, 
dear, you are welcome to s place in our home 
for months or years, but I want to know your 
own wishes!” 

‘*I don’t think I have any.” 

“The most natural thing wonld be for you 
to go to the Court. Lady Dean and her 
daughter are your oldest friends, and in their 
position they could do so much for you, while 
in our quiet home I am afraid you would have 
rather a sad-coloured life,’’ 

A few weeks ago Dolores would not have 
understood this speech, now she knew Mrs. 
Gray meant that at the Court she would pro- 
bably soon find a rich husband, while few 
young men visited at the old red-brick house. 

A desperate resolve came to the girl. She 
could not carry out her sacrifice e. She 
must trast some one, if not entirely, at least 
in part. Where should she find a better con- 
jidante than kind Mrs. Gray ? 

“I cannot go to the Court!” she said, 
simply. ‘Mrs. Gray, if I tell you why, will 
me never to let any one even guess 
the reason? 
keep your secret surely, Dolores; 
but, my dear, I can’t believe that anything 
would make you unweloome atthe Court! I 
saw Lady Dean only last week, and she told 
me she looked on you almost as her own 
child 1" 

* That is jast it!’ and poor Dolores’ cheeks 
grew crimson, ‘Yesterday, Sir Geoffrey 
asked me to be his wife. Now, don’t you see 
why, of all places in the world, his house is 
the last home for me?” 

“ Bat, my dear Dolores, his mother is there 
to chaperoneyou. Besides, Mr. Fane not being 
your own father, the marriage might be 
hastened without any slight to his memory. 
Child, you can't think how glad your news 
has made me, Sir Geoffrey is a man in a 
thousand !”” 

‘He is indeed!"’ echoed Dolores ; “but 
Mrs. Gray, you don’t understand. I am not 
going to marry him.” 

‘You refused him! Then, my dear, there 
must be someone else. I don't believe there 
is a girl in the world who, if fancy free, 
would say nay to Geoffrey Dean.” 

“ He is all that is true and noble; but I do 
not love him, Mrs. Gray, while every throb 
of my heart is for another how could I deceive 
Sir Geoffrey by marrying him?” 

‘I see itall, my dear,” said the kind old 
lady, ‘and you have acted bravely, Better 
give your hand where your heart is than be- 
come Lady Dean of Dean Conrt; but I’m 
sorry, very sorry. My lady is a proud woman, 
Dolores. Ifshe ever suspected you had re: 
fused her son, warmly as she has loved yom I 
fancy she would cease to be your friend!” 

“I don’t think she will ever suspect it ; that 
is why I have told you. I want you to help 
me. Mrs. Gray, I cannot stay in Blanksbire. 
I never made friends here. Mrs, Fane will 
be certain to prejudice people againat me, and 
don’t you think the sudden breakin my inti- 
macy at the Court will be a terrible weapon in 
her hands ?"” 

“Yes; you could not go there as things 
are,’ admitted Mrs. Gray. ‘' It would beim- 





possible that you and Sir Geoffrey should 





meet continually ; and if you stayed with me 
Lady Dean would think herself aggrieved at 
your preferring our home to hers. My dear 
child, I don's like the idea of your going ont 
into the world, but I see no he!p for it.” 

“ And if I work hard I shall not have so 
much time for regrets,” said Dolores, bravely. 

* And I suppose it will not be for long? I 
don’t wish to press you, my dear ; but, surely, 
the gentleman for whose sake you rejected 
Sir Geoffrey will try and make a home for 
you soon !” 

Dolores evaded the question. She would 
not even speak the name of her mysterious 
hero. She left Mra. Gray under the impres- 
sion family affairs required the matter to be 
kept secret. 

The old lady saw that she was resolved on 
silence, and being one of those large-hearted 
women who do not withdraw their help be- 
cause they differ from their protégée’s, she set to 
work to think of some sphere suited for 
Dolores’ industry. 

A little note was sent to Mrs. Trafford, and 
she came over to the red brick house that 
very afternoon. She knew of a charming situa- 
tion which seemed ready-made for Dolores. 
Only two little children to teach, a happy 
home, and a liberal salary in an Hnglish 
family in Parie. 

She would write at once, and recommend her 
ex-pupil. 

A very tender letter came from May. The 
snow prevented her driving over, but she wae 
all sympathy with Dolores. “ Mother says,” 
wrote the gentle girl, ‘that she can be quite 
as fond of Miss Linley as of Dolores Fane, 
and you are to come to us as soon as Mrs. 
Gray will spare you, and be my sister. 
We are all very jast now, for Geoff has 
rushed off to London, and declares he is 

cing for a tour in Italy. ‘We can’t 
imagine why, it troubles us & great deal. 
Mother will call herself in the morning, and 
make Mrs, Gray consent to our plans.” 

Dolores read the letter as a creatare ina 
dream, but her decision was taken. Both Dr. 
Gray and his wife thought her ‘‘ good-night,” 
to them strangely earnest in its uffectionate 
gratitude. Bat they were quite taken by sur- 
prise the next morning to find their little guest 
flown, and the following note the only expla- 
nation :— 


‘* My pran Mas. Gray,—I can never thank 
you and the doctor enough for all your kind- 
ness, bat { have thought it over, and I fear I 
am not suited for a governess, I cannot live 
on strangers’ charity, however kind ; and so 
I am going to the only person I know of in the 
world on whom I havea claim. Do not try to 
find me. Indeed, it is best not. Tell the Deana 
to think as kindly of me as they can, and tell 
May I never loved her better than I do now, 
when Iam leaving her without even a goad- 
bye. None of my Blankshire friends will ever 
see me again, but I shall never forget their 
kindness to the girl whofor so many years 
believed herself to be * Dotornes Fane.” 


That wasall! The doctor and his wife read 
the letter together, and saw that it was blis- 
tered with tears. 

“Heaven help the poor child;” said the 
doctor solemnly. “A sweeter girl never lived. 
bat whatever made her take her fate into her 
own hands like this? If it's Mrs. Fane's doing 
I should like to have the reper of her,” 

“I don’t think it is,” said his wife, * Dolores 
admitted to me herself, poor child, that she had 
a lover!” 

‘‘Then why doesn’t he come forward and 
claim her publicly, like an honest man ?” 

“ There are complications. But, John, noone 
in the world shall make me think harshly of 
Dolores. — left her — at his bid- 
ding, r child! Isa 6 means to marry 
penn ty and keep er ia seclusion till he 
has broken the news to hisfamily, Well, they 
must have mighty high notions if that lovely 
child is not good enongh for them |” 

The doctor shook his head. 
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“It’s a sad business anyway, wife. I only 
wish Geoffrey Dean had at home. He 
looked on Dolores as 4 sister, and would have 
known how to trace her." 

Mrs. Gray did not correct her husband’s 
mistake, but she said gravely,— 

‘* He could have had no power with her hus- 
band ! It seems a cruel thing for me to say, bat 
I really think we had better do as Dolores 
herself entreats, and not try to find her. He 
might only make trouble for her, and she 
knows, poor child, we shall bs here always 
prea A fo help her if only she comes back 

0 us 

‘' Bhe will never come back to us.” 

“ John," said his wife, appealingly, ‘ you 
don't mean you would refuse to have her?” 

“Not I, Ursula. I loved that girl dearly, 
and however much her life is shadowed I 
shall not change; bat, my dear, Dolores has 
cme nature, as well asa loving one. She 

never come back to Blankshire unless 
she can do so happy, successfal, and 
triumphant. Now, wife, are success, happi- 
ne3s, and triumph the usual results of a- 
seoret marriage?’ 

“No. John, something tells me Lady 
Dean will turn against her. The Deans are 
80 proud, and do so hate concealment. They 

ill forget how young she is, and how help. 
less. Promise me you will take her part?” 

* Right and left, my dear, and so will Mrs. 
pe unless I am very much mistaken in 

er.” 

He was not. The kind schoolmistress 
declared they none of them had a right to 
blame Dolores. She must thave snoffered 
terribly before leaving them as she did. If 
she felt in her heart she could not fill the 
situation sed for her, if she shrank from 
friends’ o ity, she had, declared the woman 
who had done so much for her, @ perfect right 
to please herself. 

“She may break her heart,” said Mrs. 
Trafford, gravely. ‘‘She may fail to keep 
body and soul together and die of starvation, 
like her mother; but, mark my words, she 
will never do anything to make us who love 
her blush for her, and she will starve rather 
than ask for help from her oldest friends." 

And the fature proved both statements to 
be true. 

Bat Mrs. Gray had not misjudged Lady 
Dean. She bitterly resented Dolores’ want of 
confidence in herself, and declared her flight 
simply disgraceful. She even in her new 
wrath accused poor Dolores of trying to 
‘oatch her son” (an insidious suggestion of 
Miss Lucy Leigh), asserted that the affair 
was simply an elopement, and the girl had 
had reasons for refasing her nephew, 
George Goldsmith. In fact, she was as vin- 
dictive and epitefal as a lady can be; and, 
believe me, it is quite possible for no small 
qaantity of venom to be expressed in per- 
tectly correct English. 

Poor little Dolores! Mrs, Gray cried her- 
self into a headache, wondering what had 
become of her; then with her own hands she 
packed every memorial of the missing girl 
into @ large chest, locked it, and had it placed 
in one of the spare rooms, which she made up 
her mind should be kept ever ready for the 
fugitive, for the simple-minded lady had not 
yet given up all hope of her return, : 

And May! The friend of Dolly's child- 
hood for whom her sacrifice had bzen made, 
how did she bear the news her mother carried 
her of her playmate's sins? May positively 
refased to believe in it, 

o I shall trast her always, mother,” she 
said, firmly. ‘I don't believe Dolores could 
deceive us. I believe if only she were here 
she would explain all that puzzles us! "’ 

_ “Bhe never will be here again,” said the 
irate Dowager. ‘At least, not while I am 
ne the Court. Geoff's wife can please 


“I den't think, mother, Geoff will ever 
have a wifenow. Did it ever strike you he 
cared for Dolores? When she refased 





George, he looked so thankful that I guessed 
his eecret.” 

‘‘ She angled well enough for him.” 

‘* Mother, it is not like you to be so harsh." 

Lady Dean was almost in tears. 

‘I loved her so, May. All these years I 
pitied her for having such an uncongenial 
home, and these last six weeks she crept into 
my heart, so that I could quite have forgiven 
her for being the child of » nameless actress, 
and would have. adopted her as my own 
daughter, and then she goes off like this !"’ 

‘* She did not go willingly,” repeated May. 
“IT am quite sure of that. And, mother, if 
we who loved her are so ready to blame 
her, what will strangers say ? I wish Geoffrey 
was here,"’ 

‘‘And I am thankfal he is not. May, I 
solemnly forbid you to write to your brother 
on the subject. Now, remember!” 

‘Bat, mother, I must tell him!” 

“Is is not a fit story for you. Leave the 
telling of it to me.” 

Lady Dean, in spite of her anger, 
softened a little before she wrote to Bir 
Geoffrey, s0 that the version he received was 
that Dolores Linley, (ae had been told of the 
new name in a previous letter), had preferred 
to leave Blankshire, and that Mrs. Gray, (this 
was rather exaggeration), thought she had 
acted for the best. Mrs. Trafford found her 
an excellent situation, and the Grays were 
willing to give her a home for life, so that she 
was by no means friendleas or ill-used. 

The impression made on Sir Geoffrey was 
that Dolly had accepted the “ excellent ei:na- 
tion,” and, hard though it was to fancy her 
working for her bread, he could understand to 
her it might be preferable to charity, however 
friendly. 

This was precisely what Lady Dean in- 
tended. She knew her son too well not to 
guess that, had he only heard the true version 
of Dolores’ departure, he would have been back 
in England as soon as steam could bring him, 
ani never rest until he had found her, and 
a himself with his own eyes of her well- 

eing. 


CHAPTER VI. 


For once suspicion had been wrong. Geof- 
frey Dean, the kindest of men, had yet 
deemed it needful to warn Lord Oarlyon 
against his former fiancée, but the warning 
had been needless. 

Gertrade Carlyon had injared Regiaald 
once, cruelly and terribly. Coquettes are 
said to be incurable, but in this case the cure 
had been wrought. Gertrude had suffered 
terribly during her few months of wifehodd. 
The man who yowed to love and cherish her 
had made her days such a long, weary pain 
to her that the proud, haughty beauty 
learned to repent bitterly for her perfidy, 
aud honestly mourned, not only for her own 
sorrow, but for the blight she had brought 
upon Reginald's life. 

Her husband married her for her beauty, 
Rex had loved her for herself, and she learned 
very soon how wide a gulf there was betwesn 
the two. 

When Reginald Carlyon came into the title 
Gertrude had been a widow jast a year, and 
perhaps she was the only woman of her 
acquaintance who did not cogitate upon the 
chances of his proposing to her again. 

She knew his love of trath and innate sense 
of honour, and felt he would never atoop to 
trast her a second time. Besides, the young 
widow was aware what as yet no one, not 
even her mother-in-law, suspectsd, that she 
was the victim of a fell disease. 

The first doctor in London, whom she con- 
sulted privately, told her she might live only 
a few months. I¢ was possible, with care, she 
would last three years longer, but he did not 
think so. 

Lady Oarlyon, who was very fond of 
Gertrude, tried, when their deep mourning 
was ended, to induce her to go into society. 


She did not think that that one falsehood of 
her youth should out her off from all promise 
of a happy fatuare, But Mra. Carlyon shook 
her head. She did not care for gaiety, she 
said. She was so tired. 

So for the two years that both had been 
widows the ladies had lived very quietly—the 
elder, chiefly to avoid expense, that out of her 
jointure she might save a provision for Ger- 
trude; the younger, because the disease had 
already made such rapid advances that all 
exertion tired her. 

Dr. Kennedy, when he sent that sammons 
to Lord Carlyon, marvelled jast a little 
whether he ought not to prepare him for the 
change in Mrs, Carlyon. 

Beautifal she was still, and must ever be, 
but it needed no medical experience to tell a 
keen observer that she was dying. Before 
the Jane roses bloomed she would be with her 
husband. 

The chance was not given him, after all. 
Lord Carlyon arrived sooner than he was 
expected; and the footman, a new-comer, who 
was not up ia the family history, ushered 
him straight into the drawing-room, where 
Mrs. Carlyon was reclining on the sofa. 

She had deceived him as cruelly as woman 
could. He already loved another, and had 
that other's promise to fill the place once 
meant for her; but at that moment he almost 
forgot Dolores. He seemed carried back to 
the time when he last saw Gertrude in the 
flower of her beauty, his own ring upon her 
finger, and their wedding day fixed. Now she 
was wasted almost to a shadow. Her splendid 
eyes had lost their fice, and of the bright, 
peach-like bloom there remained nothing 
save a feverish pink spot in each cheek. 

“‘ Gertrude!” 

She was calmer far than he. Is it because 
women are more used to suffer that they hide 
their feelings better? Perhaps, thorgh, in 
this case the near approavh of death ex- 
plained Gertrude'’s composure. It is wonder- 
fal how faint and small earthly things seem 
to us when we are in sight of tha eternal 
shore | 

‘* Gertrade!”’ 

She shook hands with him and sank back 
on the sofa, looking more fragile than ever as 
she said, — 

‘‘We thought you would come, The 
doctors think mamma much weaker to-day.” 

‘*And you!" exclaimed Rex, passionately. 
“Has no doctor seen you? Did people 
actually let you fade away under their eyes 
without bestirring themselves ?’’ 

“Indeed, no. I have had the best advice 
in London; Lady Carlyon was kindness 
itself.” 

‘* And the doctor said?’ 

Gertrude smiled at his old, eager way. 

‘He said that the end was not far off. 
Nay, Rex—if I may oall you so—it is not 
worth grieving for. You, of all people in the 
world, have no cause to pity me.”’ 

“You were the picture of health and 
strength!” 

“I seemed so! Bat you know my mother 
died of decline ; and they tell me that, however 
easy and bright my life had been, I should 
never have seen thirty.” 

** You are not near thirty!" 

‘*‘I am twenty-five, and I have made a great 
mistake of my life. I don’t think, Rex, any- 
one who cared for me would regret my going, 
I have nothing left to live for, and Iam so 
tired,’ 

So tired! It is the cry of many a human 
heart, as different from fashionable ennui and 
listlessness as is fact from fable. 

The people who are ‘‘ go tired"’ are mostly 
those who might add with trath “and so 
unhappy.” To those whose life is shadowed 
with pain or misfortune, if they have noble 
stuff about them, work ia the best remedy ; 
they fly to it feverishly, they speed themselves 
in their task, be it what it may. 

Their own heart bleeds still from the seoret 
wound, but they ave comforted other hearts 





may be; or they have written books to beguile 
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the idle hours of other sufferers; or worked 
to help the sick and poor; and so the double 
Grain on life and energy goes on. 

The sorrow sapping a the work which 
makes the sorrow bearable taking strength ; 
and so it comes about that the burden and 
heat of the day, though bravely borne, are 
short, and Heaven in its mercy eends rest 
betimes to aching heart and throbbing brain. 

There must be disappointments in life. 
While the world lasts there will be sorrow in 
our midst; and by disappointed ones I don't 
mean merely old maids and bachelors. Many 
@ wedded wife has keener trials than the 
lonely spinster can dream of ; but to all these 
disappointed ones, to all these-aching hearts, 
there is a remedy left, as old as the hills, and 
yet unfaiting—work. 

Twenty-five and dying! Dr. Kennedy, ap. 
pealed to hy Lord Carlyon, told him frankly 
nothing could be done; his aunt and her 
daughter-in-law were alike beyond his skill, 
Their days were surely numbered, and very 
soon he would ba left the last of his name, 

Aud it was with this ringing in his ears 
that he read Dolores’ letter—the letter which 
it had cost her so much to write. 

Lord Carlyon flang it into the fire and 
watched till it was reduced to ashes. It 
seemed to him ‘his second love had treated 
him more shamefully than his first, 

Gertrude at least bad had rank and wealth 
to tempt her; Dolores by her own confession 
had set herself to win his heart for the play- 
thing of an hour. 

He had wounded her vanity, and this was 
her revenge. 

The hint about May was not lost upon him. 
It was quite true that May was dear to him, 
bat is was as a child, not as a woman. 

Looking back, many a trifling detail seemed 
to conficm Dolores’ words. That gentle child 
might, indeed, have learned to care for him. 
Well, if 80, she should not care in vain. 

He stayed a month in London, and when 
he left it be was the last of hisname. Of the 
two women who had borne it Gertrade died 
first, her last words a prayer for his forgive- 
ness. Lady Carlyon survived a week, Then 
after the stately funeral Reginald was free. 

It puzzled him that he had heard nothing 
from the Deans—that the only letter from 
Bliankshire was Dolores’ cruel note. Bat he 
knew he was welcome at any time, and so he 
went down uninvited, and one beautiful March 
day presented himself at the Court. The 
butler declared her ladyebip would be de- 
lighted to welcome Lord C.rlyon. She was 
out driving, bat expected in-soon; Miss Dean 
wads in the library. 

* And Sir Geoffrey ?” 

The man stared. 

‘* My master is in Italy, my lord. I thought 
you kaew it! The ladies are to join him soon 
if Miss Dean does not get stronger.” 

Lord Carlyon entered the library un- 
announced. 

May started up, a crimson flash dyeing neck 
and brow. Ina moment she had recovered 
her composure; but the binsh had told 
Reginald, however much she had deceived him 
in otber things, Dolores Fane had been true 
in telling him that here was one who would 
noé scorn his love. 

* All alone, May?” 

** Mother will be in soon. 
glad tosee you! Have you come to stay?” 

“That depends upon you, May!” said 
Lord Carlyon, withont the slightest agitation 
in bis voice, ‘*My dear little girl, we have 
been friends for a long time, Do yon think 
you —_ be happy as my wife?” 

““ x ’ 


She will be so 


“1 will make you happy, May, if will can 
do it. Child, will you really trust your fresh, 
girlich heart to the keeping of such @ weary, 
world.tossed man as I am?” 

“*T have loved P pre always,” whispered May. 
“Do yeu know, I think I loved you long ago 
in Italy?” 

* And yet you helped Lady Dean to brin 
Miss Leigh here to captivate me?” . 





** Yon would mever have cared for her. You 
couldn’s !" 

‘Is she here now?” asked Lord Oarlyon, 
with.a pretended alarm, 

“Oh, dear no! Mother and I are qnite 
alone,” returned May. Even Oonain John 
_ lefs us; and Geoff is roaming about 

aly.” 

“And "—it must be done, there was no use 
in putting it off, since the question muat be 
asked and answered as well now as a week 
hercce—‘‘ and Miss Fane?” 

Msy’s blae eyes filled with tcare, 

« Rex,” she said, gently, ‘‘ promise me you 
will never speak of her to mamma? She is 
very angry with Dolores, and it burts mesa!” 

‘I will never mention her to Lady Dean; 
but how has.she dispieased your mother?” 

“You know the Rector died, and it was 
discovered Dolores was not his child ot all, 
but the daughter of a Mra. Linley be had 
known @ long time before.’’ 

‘‘ Bat that was not her fauli?’ said Rex, 
who had a great sence of jastice. ‘‘ Lady 
Dean could not be angry with ber for that |” 

* Oh, no; mother wanted her to come here 
and be my sister. Dc. Gray and his wife 
would have adopted her; and Mrs, Trafford, 
our old schoglmistress, faand her » very com- 
fortable situation in Paris, as.governess.” 

‘Ti seems to me she was a very fortanate 
young lady. Which of the offers.did she 
accept ?” 

“ Neither,” 

*‘Sarely she did not persist in remaining 
with the Fanes ?”" 

“Qh, no! Sheran away!” 

“Ban away!" She had treated him shame- 
fully, bat, somehow, he did not like to think-of 
her as a homeless fugitive. ‘May, what do 
you mean?"’ 

“Jost that,” said May. ‘‘ She never even 
wrote to us. She Iefs a few lines for Mrs. 
Gray, begging her not to.acek her, for she had 
gone to the only person she had a claim on, 
and no one.in Blankshire would ever see her 
again. I went over to the Dootor's, and trisd 
to find out if Mrs. Gray knew anything more, 
but she told me Dolores had confessed she 
had a lover, only she could not marry him 
just yet. I think, and so does Mrs. Gray, she 
went away to him, and that they were married 
privately, and mean to keep it secreé; but 
everyone else, (except Mrs. Trafford and the 
Doctor), think all kinds of barm of her. But 
I love Dolly, Rex,.and JI shall believe in her 
always. I could not think her wicked, even 
if ahe told me so hereelf, and) 1 can't ‘he!p 
loving her! ” 


Rex. smtiled as.he heard the story. Was 


_ the.poor Jitsle ne’er-do- well destined to fuchia 


wretohed married life.as had been Gertende's? 
Dolores had. injured him ornelly, and yet be 
woald have given half his fortune to know 
that all was well with her. He told May 
very simply, he wouid never mention Dolores’ 
to her mother, and that when May should be 
Lady Carlyon he would offer no opposition 
to their meeting. (though: he felt it. woald be 
passing strange if Dolores cared to enter any 
house of his), and then he urged her to try 
and forget the sad mystery of her friend's 
disappearance, and to talk of happierthings. 

Lady Dean was delighted to weleome Lord 
Carlyon, and equally so to receive May's 
blushing confession. The peer and his future 
mother.in-law had a long, private interview, 
at which it was decided for the wedding to be 
Oe ke ti 

“T bave a horror of long engagements,” 
said Rex, with a shudder, which Lady Dean 
understood; ‘‘and I think May looks very 
delicate. Why should not my eare of her 
commencs at once? We are too old friends, 
Lady Dean, for you to doubt 1 will cherish 
her tenderly! ’’ 

“lw rather trast to’'you than to any- 
one in the world, and—I will confess it—I 
have been very anxious abont her lately. Ever 
aines Doloxes Lialey’s diegracefal flight she 


Linley's condnot,” said Rex, simply, ‘*She 
seems to cling to ‘he: friend very loyally. I 
confess, to me there is samething touchieg 
in such perfect faith, I belicve my own 
opinien of the girl coincides with yours, bat 
I shall never try tovinflaenes May." 

“Yon never liked Dolores,’ said Lady 
Dean, with a well satisfied air, ‘1 remember 
that well, Perhaps you saw through her all 
along?” 

“T never liked her.” z t 

It was perfectly true. One half of their ac- 
quaintance he bad detested. the,little me'er-do- 
well ; the other he had passionately loved ber. 
At no period of their insimaay wonld the-word 
‘‘like"’ have described his feeling for Dolores. 

Love's course rane very amoothly fore 
favoured few. There was not tha slightest 
obstacle to May's felicity, Mies Dean's por- 
‘tion was ten thousand pounds. Lord Carlyon 
meant to cettle double that amonnt and an 
old country house upon his bride. As snon 
as the lawyers could get this put on parch- 
ment, and the dressmaker send home the 


| troussean, all wasready. As it happentd, the 


latter item was not waited for, for that year 
spring was unusually cold and late, May’scoagh 
had*returned, and her mother was anxious 
to get her ont of the East winds. Sir Geoffrey 
wrote warm orp but preferred to 
meet the bridal pair at Florence to return- 
ing to England to give his sister away. Then 
May, who had no secrets from her flancée, 
whispered to him she hated the thought of a 
grand wedding. Dolores had always pro- 
‘mised to be her bridesmaid, and she would 
not have ‘anyone else in her place. 

Rex thought he had never seen such tender 
childlike faith ;and as he detested fuss and cere- 
monyas much as May, it ended in theirtrinmph- 
ing over Lady Dean’s prejudices, and-they ac- 
tually drove to church, a!l three of them, in the 
Court brougham one fair April morning, and 
there Dr. Gray was waiting to give away the 
bride, and no crowd of spectators, mot & 
tiogle invited gnest ‘‘assisted” at the cere- 
mony, which converted pretty, childish May 
into Lady Carlyon! 

Far away in London the «mouncement of 
that wedding was read with feverish eagerness 
by a girl who daily spent a penny from her 
scanty store to secure a sight of the first column 
of the Times. Dolores Linley breathed & 
prayer for May's happiness even as’ she ‘read 
the lines which made her love for Rex a sin 
Atleast May had-not suffered, and, ae to‘her- 
self, er BS 5 to Dolores she kad grown used 
to pa! . , 

The letter to Mrs. Gray had told ee 
trath, She did'fecl, ia her feveredextited ; 
she:waano fit companionand instractresa for 
little children. It-seetnc to'Dolores shemust 
have ‘hard work and constant ‘variety if‘she — 
was to forget for a moment allishe had gone 

bh. The ‘ornty:psrson in the “world on 
whom she ‘hada claim " wae no lover, but am 
oli friend of her mother’s. Among ‘the few 
papers given her by Dre. ws ‘Mr. Fane's 
executor was a letter from this lady to Mrs. 
Linley, aseurivg her of her‘help end friend- 
ship; and declaring that so soon as the had 
reoovered from her ‘trouble ”’"—a vagne term, 
which the date of the letter mate Dolores 
suspect to mean her own birth—she ‘wonld 
procure her an § at the theatre 
where she herself acted. It was not‘a lady's 
letter, but kindness breathed in every line, and 
the writer had bad'the forethought toadd am 
address where she might be:always “heard 
of,” if Mrs, Linley was unable to come to her 
before she left her present lodgings. 

Dolores one gift her detractors at 
Mitford bad never realised: she was very 

ical. She might not beable to keep up 
the discipline of a village , or make 
garments ont of, (nearly), nothing; batehe could 
see things ac clearly as most people, and form 
a very fair judgmentiof them, 

When she reached London she hail only 
the contenta of a small ‘blaék bag amd three 





has droopsd like.» fading flower.” 
“] have promised May mot to. disonss Miss 


pounds ia money. Even if shefonsd Mrs. 
Bebbage a4-once it must be- some timd before 
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she was in regular employment, therefore she 
must eke out her scanty means as long as 
possible, She had arrived early in the day—it 
was not.much after two o clock—and.a friendly 
porter having recommended the Vauxhall- 
bridge,road as. cheap and respectable Dolores 
plodded wearily along its pavement until she 
discovered a bedroom rather high up, decidediy 
small, and with very scanty furniture, which 
could be hired.for the modes) sum of six 
shillings a week ! 

She paid the rent a month in advance, 
feeling she thereby not only secured a reof 
over. her head, whatever happened, but 
enlisted the Jandlady'’s good offices, She 
left her bag, went to a baker’s shop and 
bought a bun, for she had tasted nothing, and 
felt ready to sink, Then she asked her way 
to the place mentioned in the faded letter. 

It was a kind of agency cffice, and the 
clerk stared at.her, when she said frankly she 
wanted the address of someone who was 
known there nineteen years before; but the 
cflice. was respectable, and the young man 
civil, besides rather feeling hia boeiness credit 
was-at stake. So it ended in his giving Dolores 
a chair while, he hunted about among some 
very dusty volumes, and at last produced one 
for the year in question. A brief survey of this 
made him retire to consult with his superior 
officer, who bimself came forward, and eyeing 
Dolores not ankindly, inquired if Mrs. Bab- 
bage were any relation of hers ? 

“Not at all; bat she was my mother's 
friend. If you would read this letter sou 
would.understand. Sbeasked my mother to 
come to her, not specially when she wrote, 
bat at.any time.” 

** Jost like Sasan Babbage,’’ caid the man— 
he must have been sixty turned. ‘‘ She'd have 
died & rich woman if she badn’t been 20 fond 
of helping other people; but, my dear, you've 
come teolate, She’s been under the tarf a 
good ten yeara herself!’ 

Tae blank look ef dismay on Dolores’ face 
rouced his pity. 

“It you wanted to go on the boards I might 
be able to help you to an engagement, « I 
don’t suppese you know much aboné acting ; 
but you're young. and what the presmcalls of 
good appearance." 

“* My mother was an actress,” said Dolores, 
Simply, ‘only she never got on, and I don't 

ink I sbould ever do much myself; bat I 
have.a good memory, and that-is something.” 

The elderly man atared, 

‘*Moss young ladies think . themselves 
Ophelia or Joliet at the Jeast, Your modesty 
is rare ‘ ‘I suppose you have studied a few 

‘1 never saw a play in my life!” 

Bat her f:ce and figare were charming, 
and her yoice clear and distinot. Mr. Gibbs 
found no difficulty in getting her an engage. 
Ment et eighteen shillings a-week to act the 
walking lady at a very huntble Thespian 
resort. 

Highteon shillings’s. week: is not # fortune ; 
but we are bound to confess the demanda 
made on Dolores were not great. To utter 
8ix phrases in the farca; and te be a very 
beantifal, though almost silent, maid-servant 
in an elaborate comedy, wad all required of 
her.. The costumes wexe found, and being 
those of the nimeteensh centary, offended 
nothing againes the giri’a moteaty, She 
would have starved rather than worn ‘‘tights,’’ 
or figured.as.a burlesque page. From seven to 
eleven every night,in all weathere,her presence 
at the theaxre was needed. 

It waa not more than two miles from-her 


ee 


And Dolores-had refused eighty guineas a- 
year as a governess! Her amosical talents 
would have secured her pupils at handsome 
peyments had they only been woes ; but 


or Lord Carlyon could trace her. And in 
cutting herself off from all Blankshire friends 
she passed to that stage of womanhood to 
whom all private employment is forbidden. 
She, like many another gently- cultivated girl, 
was shut out from those of ber own ephere, 
becance she had “‘noreferences!’? 

One pang was spared her—her companions 
atthe theatre were not unkind to her. Had 
she developed great talents and suddenly ad- 
vanced to a great position, jealousy might 
bave heen aroused; but Dolores’ genias—and 
Mrs. Trafford always said ehe had genius— 
was quite obscured by ‘trouble, 

Her really brilliant abilities suffered from 
the load of grief at her heart, and perhaps, 
too, from hard and insu fficent fare, 

She accomplished all the manager of the 
Paregon required of her, and she leoked the 
loveliest vision on hia boards. He was quite 
tatisfied with his bargain, and the “ladies” of 
the company, seeing she never aspired to better 
réles on account of her beauty, and that she 
never used that beauty to ensnare their own 
admirera, almost forgave ber for being fairer 
than themselves, and showed her many of 
those simple, unobtiusive acts of kincness 
women, however poor, can show to sister- 
women, 

And then, with the April sunshine, came 
the news of Lord Carlyon’s wedding. 

Dolores felt then her sacrifice had not been 
in vain—at least May was happy. She bad 
no present to send Lord Carlyon's bride—no 
mouey to purchase the hamblest offering. Bat 
she knew May loved her, that not even Regi- 
nald’s influence would make her think harshly 
of ber playmate; andso Dolores severed one of 
ber soft golden-brown tresses, and, sitting 
Cown, wrote a few jines of eager wishes for 
May's happinees. 

She eent the letier with the pathetic gift to 
Carlyon Manor. Perbaps she judged Lady 
Dean might intercept it if i¢ went to the 
Court, but the hardest beart would surely 
have melted at those few lines. 

“Dearest, you are bappy! I read in the 
paper that your heart's wish had been given 
you, I could not.be with you as we planned ; 
bot, May, no ene in the world conld have 
wiabed more for your happiness than I. You'll 
believe me dear, won’é you? Isend you a lock 
of my hair. Is will remind you of me, even 
if we never meet again. Heaven bless you, 
May!" 

Not.an allusion to her own lorely life. Not 
a hint of all that ahe wae suffering. No single 
word that could be consirued’ into a prayer 
for pity. 

Reginald Carlyon read that. Ietter at his 
wife’a-wish.and for the first time since she 
caet him off felé a doubt as to the little ne'er. 
do-well’s treachery. 

He remembered how she had clung to him, 
and told him she wanted bat his love. He 
knew, (Geoffrey had told/him in Paris), shehad 
refused to be Lady Dean, because her whole 
heart was another's. 

Aa he read her wedding wishes to his wife 
& strange certainty came to Rex that they 
had all misjudged Dolores. 

He bad barat her letter. He could recall 
its ¢xact words, It bad been oruel, flippant, 
heartless; and yet Lord Oarlyon felt certaia 
it could have been explained, and left Dolores 
as highas ever in his esteem. 

Conld it have been she thought the story 
of her birth unfitted her to be his wife? She 
had been brought up by “serious” people, 
among whom the profession of an actress 
was held in no repute. Could it be, poor 
child, she really fancied her mother’s having 
earned her bread on the stage, and having 
éied—poor soul—of poverty, cast any shadow 
on herself? Did she» seek to make him 
despise her, because by no other way could 
shs force him to secept his freedom ! 

He fels that he must solve the doubt, or 
be should go mad. It was in June, when 
they were at home at Carlyon Manor, that 


soft, golden tress,and a sirange fever consumed 
bim—at least, to know the truth. Nothing 
in the world could bring Dolores back 
to him. He himself had placed a barrier 
between them. He would be true and loya 
in word and deed to his sweet girl-wife; but, 
oh! he yearned to know the truth about the 
little ne’er-do.well who had crept into his 
heart. 

‘* May,” he said, quite suddenly, ‘aeshe gave 
her back the letter, ‘‘ did Dolores attach any 
morbid fancy to her mother having been an 
actress? Is it possibleshe hid herself from 
ail her friends just because she thought they 
would look down on her?"’ 

© She could not think that, Rex! Mother 
wrote to her Miss Linley shonld be qnite as 
dear to ber as Dolores Fane, Besides, Dr. 
Gray told her her father was a gentleman cf 
good family!” 

‘“ Did she ever speak to you about it?” 

‘7 never saw her afterwards.” 

‘‘ I don’t understand. Didn't she hear tho 
news of her parentage while she was with 
you?” 

* Ob, no! She lefé the Court the very same 
day you went to London. Dear Doliy, Inever 
thought it was our last talk together. I 
always like to remember her, Rex, as she wae 
then. She bad just come in froma long, lonely 
walk in the grounds, and she looked beaming 
with happiness.” 

It had not been a lonely walk, bat the one 
in which he offered her hia love. Sirange 
that she should have returned ‘‘ beaming with 
happiness,”’ if, as she said, she had only lured 
him on to propose to her out of revenge! 

“And what did you talk about, May?”’ 
He hardly knew why he asked the question. 

Lady Carlyon hesitated. 

“1 hardly like to tell you.” 

‘Ts it your secret, or your friend's?” 

‘‘Mine; bat I can trast you, Rex, You 
will never despise me?” 

‘‘ Never, my darling!” 

‘Well, I had jast heard you were going to 
London, and, you know, 1 thought of Mrs. 
Oarlyon as well and strong; and I could not 
help thinkiog her beauty would take you from 
me—and, oh, I loved you so! Even then, Rex, 
[ felt it would break my heart to lose you, 
and it was very weak and foolish of me. I was 
crying, and Dolly asked me what was the 
matter?” 

* And you told her?” 

Not a muscle of his face betrayed 'the agony 
with which he awaited her answer. His voice 
was tender; indeed, it never was anything 
else in speaking to his wife. 

He might not love her as some men account 
love; but no woman was ever more carefully 
cherished. 

*I could not help it. Ob, Rex, do you 
despise me? It seemed to me that you had 
gone for ever, and that no time would bring 
you back to me; but Dolly knew better. She 
was so bright and hopeful she made mecheer- 
ful in spite-of myself.” 

“So bright and hopeful,” when wer heart 
mustihave been pierced by everv word ! 

A veil seemed to fall from Reginshi Car- 
lyon's eyes. He began to understand ; all that 
had puzzled him was becoming clear. ‘ 





“ And did Dolores share your fears.of peor 
Gertrude’s fascinations?” he asked, gravely, 
as his wife paused. 

‘Oh, no! She said I was not to think 
about it; but I was very foolish, Rex. I told 
her I felt that I should lose you, and my 
hear would break the day I heard your ‘wed- 
ding bells.” 

May did not look at her husband's face-as 
he lefé the room, or she must have ween the 
agony written on it. 

Carlyon felt at that moment as though ho 
bad been an idiot ever to have doubied Dolorer, 
and yet, as he thought over the crisie of his 
iife, he saw she bad planned this very reeuls. 
Muay was her friend, her more than sister. 
‘Lhey both loved Reginald. Only one could be 





May sbowed him Dolores’ letter. He watched 





plete if she left any clue by which the Deans 


his wife’s slender fingers toying with the; 


happy, and Dolores had elected that one 
should not be herself. 
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The strong, loving woman's heart had 
been ready to sacrifise all, und to take upon 
itself all the suffering, so that little child-like 
May might never know a pang—it was all 
clear to him now. 

And he was powerless to help her. Even if 
he knew where she was he coald not stretch 
out his hand to her in friendship. They had 
loved each other too well ever to meet without 
danger to May's psace. 

The poor little ne’er-do-well had gone out 
of their lives, and he might not—he dared not 
—attempt to find her. 


—— 


CHAPTER VII. 


Mars. Fane prospered, in spite of her bereave. 
ment, in a mild sort of way. There are eome 
women who never meet with enemies, perhaps 
because they are too weak- minded and colour. 
less for anyone to be jealous of them. 

Laurence Fane's income, of course, had died 
with him; bat Mitford had appreciated bis 
labours too highly to suffer his family to 
want. 

Miss Anastasia Smith headed a subscription 
list with the handsome sum of twenty pounds; 
others followed her example according to 
their means; and over three hundred poands 
was collected, enough to purchase the lease of 
@ small house on a buildiag company's estate 
in a very unfashionable London subarb. 

Here the Rectory farnitare was removed ; 
and it was calcalated that, by taking two or 
three lodgers, Mrs. Fane, living rent-free, 
would be able to make both ends meet. 

The incomparable Janey could assist her 
mother, the two elder boys were already off 
her hands, the two girls were got into an 
orphan asylam, and hope was held out of a 
similar good fortune for the younges’ boy, at 
present a child of two. 

Mrs. Fane was economical, honest, and 
managing. She made the young mea who 
came to her house so comfortable that they 
mever wanted to change their apartments. 
And if matrimony robbed her of an inmate 
he was sure to recommend someone else; so, 
a3 we have said before, the widow prospered. 

She never troubled herself about the girl 
whom for so many years she had regarded as 
her firet-born. 

Sir Geoffrey, when he learned from Reginald 
Carlyon the trae circumstances of Dolores 
leaving Blankshire, (now she had gone—not 
to a comfortable sivaation—bit had vanished 
like a fugitive), at once returned to Eagland, 
and sought her anxiously. 

Rex never told him of his own discovery 
about the little ne‘er.do-well antil one winter's 
day, when the blinds were lowsred at Lord 
Carlyon’s London house, and Sir Geoffrey 
Dean arrived post-haste from Biankshire to 
7 to comfort his brother-in-law for May's 

ose. 

The sacrifice had not been in vain. Never 
wife was happier or more cherished than May 
Carlyon; and when she died, with her hand 
in her husband's, her last words to him were 
she had been so happy. 

** You will fiad Dolly some day,” whispered 
the girl-wife, as she said good-bye to her 
darling. ‘I know you will see her some day. 
Tell her then, please, I was very happy !”’ 

Reginald bent over her tenderly. It seemed 
to him a blight fell on every creatare who 
loved him, and yet he knew fall well the doom 
of an early grave had been feared for May 
from childhood. 

“I will tell Dolores,” he answered, gently ; 
‘and I will give her your dear love, May, and 
Say that you believed in her always.” 

** Always,” answered Lady Oarlyon, simply. 
o 5 eee I wish you had liked her too! ” 

o ” 

‘You will be so lonely when I am gone,” 
said May, wistfully, ‘‘Men don’t care mach 
for little children. It will be years before 
baby is much to you, and Dolly would have 
loved her go.” 

Three hours later Sir Gaoffcey arrived to 





find that his sister was dead, and a tiny baby 
was all that was left to Reginald of hie 
married life, 

Lord Carlyon told Geoff May’s last words; 
and then, impelled by a namelees something 
stronger than himeelf, he poured out the 
whole history of his romance. 

“At leaat your sister was happy, Geoff!" 
he said, pleadingly. ‘‘She never guessed the 
past ; bat I—I bring « blight on all Il>ve, for 
my wife is dead, and Dolores is homeless and 
friendless.”’ 

Nonsense!" gaid Sir Geoffrey, sharply. 
“You talk morbidly, Rex. Dolores acted 
nobly, and I am proud of my listlefriend. As 
for May,” his voice faltered, ‘she was very 
happy, poor child, and she never dreamed the 
price of her happiness. Rex, I cannot mourn 
for her. Her life was all sunshine, and she has 
passed away before she dreamed she was not 
your heart’schoice. You have nothing to re- 
proach yourself with. Anyone would have 
acted as you did, and believed Dolly as heart- 
less as her letter represented. I am glad you 
have told me.” 

oe should have thought you would hate 
me ” 

“ You have given me the missing link in 
her story. I knew she loved some one, and 
that she would never marry him. Did you 
ever hear, Rex, the old basybodies in Blank- 
shire used to compare the poor child to 4 
brand snatched from the burning, and say if 
she was ever saved it would be by a fiery trial? 
I don’t think there are many girls who would 
have passed through such an ordeal as she 
did, and have acted so nobly!” 

‘* Has your mother forgiven her ? ” 

“Yes. My mother has been very different 
since her last illness, Rex. I think she has 
come round to dear old Dr. Gray’s opinion at 
last, that Dolores could explain everything if 
only we coald fiad her.” 

-“ It is months now, Geoff, since you started 
on the quest. Have you never found a 
clue ?” 

Geoff shook hia head. 

“She had bsen gone nearly six months 
when I[ retarned to England. Oaly think of all 
that might happen in six months! I have 
consulted the cleveres} lawyers of the day. 
I bave kept a famous detective at work; but 
nothing has come of it—nothing at all!” 

** You have never heard the faintest ramour 
of her beirig seen? ”’ 

**Never. The postmark on the letter she 
eent poor little May proves she was in London 
last April; bat jast thiak how long that is 
ago! I got a letter, (through my detective's 
inquiries), from an old Visar in Devonshire, 
who declare Dolores must be hia grandchild. 
Is seems he discarded his son becausa he went 
on the stage, and, repenting his harshness, 
would gladly have received the poor fellow's 
widow and orphan had he only known of their 
existence. That letter, Rex, is the only result 
of nine months’ search." 

‘She must be dead!" 

*T don’t think so!" 

‘* Why not?” 

‘« T have the strangest fancy that Dolores, 
brave as she is, would shrick from dying 
without one friendly face near her. She is 
very proud, and would take nothing of us ia 
health; but I believe, if she knew her end 
was near, she would tarn to her old friends. 
Besides, Rex, it is a romantic notion; you 
may cali it superstitious, bat I believe I must 
know when she died. I loved her ever since 
she was ten years old, and I think something 
would tell me if she had been taken from 
me!” 

Lord Carlyon’s little daughter was chris- 
tensed May, and confided to her grandmother’s 
cars while her father went abroad. 

Lady Dean insisted on this. The tiny girl 
would probably be the heiress of the Court 
since Sir Gaoffrey was thirty now, and 
gave no sign of marrying. Besides, Lord Oar- 
lyon had no womenkind of his own, and so 
it seemed nataral the child should be left with 
her mother's family. 


Sir Geoffrey himself had gone home. He 
had done all that man could d > to trace the poor 
little ne’er-do-well, There were duties con- 
nected with his estate that could not well be 
left neglected any longer. 

He left the ‘'case,” as the detective persisted 
in calling it, in abler hands than his own, 
and went down to Blankshire, feeling, for the 
firat time, almost inclined to adopt Reginald's 
theory that Do)ly’s troubles had ended. 

It was a hard home-coming for him. Every- 
tbiog about Dean Court remiaded him of 
Dolores. Tae bright red holly gave him a 
pang when he recalled how often he had seen 
it in her dress. Even the Christmas hymns 
in church brought back her voice. 

For Coristmas time at the Court was fall 
of associations with Dolores. Asa child she 
had always epent the holidays wish May. 
Then last year, when the Deans returned 
after their long absence, her face had been 
the brightest and fairest of all the girl- 
visitors Lady Dean had gathered round her. 

It seemed to Geoffrey the Court was 
haunted by those beautifal violet eyes. He 
could hardly bear the signs of wealth and 
loxury around him while he thought she 
might be in poverty and need. 

His was an uneelfish love. Dolores was 
dearest to him on earth, but he would rather 
have seen her Reginald Carlyon's happy wife 
than that she shoald be wandering the wide 
world slone. 

Regularly once a month letters came from 
Lord Oarlyon, He seemed to be roaming 
restlessly abont, with no settled plan of 
travel; but he wrote very fondly of his baby- 
daughter, and promised to spend Ohristmas 
in England it the Deans would meet him in 
Park-lane. 

Poor little May would then have been dead 
@ year. She was takan from him early in 
December—the very day of her little girl's 
premature arrival. Perhaps Rex felt he could 
not bear to meet her mother and brother uvtil 
that firat anniversary was over, for he fixed 
the date of his arrival in England for Carist- 
mas Eve. 

He had not even let them know bis route, 
or at which London terminus he would arrive, 
80 it was impossible he should be met. 

He reached Victoria quite early in the day, 
sent his servant and the luggage home, then 
turned into his clab—a nameless reluctance 
to face the house he had beantified for 
now she was gone makiag him put off 
meeting with her relations till the last 
moment. 

Besides, he had another errand. He wanted 
to see May’s grave. He had never been in 
Brompton Oe since the day when he 
lefs there all that remained of his child-wife. 

He had been abroad a fall year, starting 
within a week of the faneral. He wanted to 
go to Brompton that afternoon. His wife 
had loved flowers, and he had bought a 
wreath of beautiful violets as he passed 
through Paris. Of all flowers May had loved 
them best, and their sweet fragrance seemed 
to him to make them peculiarly suited to the 
memory of the gentle girl who had loved him 
so fondly. 

Christmas Eve! He and May had passed - 
three Christmastides together, though never 
one as man and wife. It was bat natural he 
should think of the last of the three Christ- 
mas Eves, of the day when he met Dolores in 
the grounds gathering the clasters of bright 
red holly berries—Dolores, in the pride of 
youth and gaiety, warning him off as a tres- 
passer. 

Oaly two years ago that very day, and yet 
what changes those two years had wro t 
They had brought sorrow and pain to him 
and many others. It seemed to Rex the only 
creatura who had been spared both was his 
young wife. The greatest comfort hg hai in 
life was to recall her dying words, “I have 
been so happy !” 

He reached Brompton about four. The 
short winter's day had not closed in when he 





stood beside May’s grave. He had refased 
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for any stone to cover it. It seemed to him 
unnatural. He loved hatter to think of her 
as sleeping beneath the graces and daisies, so 
only a croas of pare marble marked her 
resting-place. He himself had chosen the 
inscription : 


In ever loving memory of 
May, 
The cherished wife of Reginald, 
Twelfth Baron Carlyon, 
Aged 18. 


‘That was all. Ouly eighteen, and yet both 
wife and mother! Still, as he stood there, 
much as he grieved for the child-friend who 
had been his little comforter in bygone 
sorrows, Rex had no bitterness of regret. 

May had been so happy in all those eighteen 
years. No cloud had marred her sunshine. 
Sach a life could not have lasted. No human 
life is free from troubles, unless, like May's, it 
fades in its early morning. 

“Dear little May!" half breathed the 
basband, ‘she loved me, and she is happy !”’ 

He stood behind the cross, hidden by it 
from view, so that a slight figure kneeling at 
the foot of the grave had not seen him ap- 
proach, Aa he noticed his fellow-mourner 
she rose slowly, and laid on the grassy mound 
@ wreath of holly berries. She was pale and 
sad; her dress poor and worn ; her beaatifal 
hair almost hidden beneath a plain straw hat. 
Bat the eyes had their old wistfalness, the 
face itsold charm. Besides, in any dress, in 
any place, Rex Carlyon would have known 
Dolores. 

“Dolly!” 

She started. Then she said simply,— 

‘I oould not help coming. We were 40 
often together on Christmaa Eve. I thought 
you were abroad. And May loved ms!” 

‘She died loving you,” said Rex, gently. 
** Do you know, she seemed certain we should 
meet again one day, and she gave me & mes- 
sage for you?” 

** What wae it?" 

** When you sce Dolly,” quoted Rex, * tell 
her I have been so happy {" 

Dolores’ eyes filled with tears. Rex went 
on,— 

“She was happy always. She had the 
sweetest. brightest nature Heaven ever made ; 
bat, Dolly, she never guessed your sacrifice, 
Her heart would have broken if she had 
known at what a cost you purchased her 
happiness.” 

Dolores looked amazed, 

** How could you gueas? ”’ 

** Thave known the trath now a long time, 
éver since May had your wedding present, and 
told me of the last talk you ever had together. 
Dolores, I loved you always, even when I 
thonght you faithless; bat May’s words told 
me my love had not been deceived, that you 
were what I had thought you, true and 
noble!” 

“I could not help it,’ said Dolly, gravely. 
“I think it would have killed me to see May 
soffer, I was used to sorrow, and she was 
such @ bright sunbeam of a creature.” 

‘Do you know that Geoffrey Dean has 
sought you for months past ?—that his mother 
has repented of her once harsh jadgment, and 
will receive you with all her old love?” 

Dolores shook her head. 

‘It cannot be! The pastia past. I could 
mever go back to the old, happy times—never, 
never more!” 

* Why not?” 

_ “ Because for nearly two years I have lived 
in poverty. Do you thiok Lady Dean would 
eare to welcome a girl who has acted at one of 
the humbiest theatres in London for more 
than eighteen months ? ” 

"Why not?” 

t a ay Ps would be unheard of.” 

j you act?’ said Rox, gravely. 
“I shall come and see you to-night ee . 
shook her head. 


“Tam not acting now. I shall not be at 





work for more than two months because of the 
Christmas pantomime.” 

**Dolores,” said Reginald, gravely, “I 
know why you sent me that letter. I honour 
your motive in sending it; but Dolores, that 
motive no long exists. No sacrifice of yours 
can avail May now. And my life is lonely, 
darling! I want my love!” 

** And you can love me still?” 

‘IT bave never left off loving you. Dolly, 
in-a few months you must be my wife. Till 
then won't you let Lady Dean take care of 
you for me?" 

“ She would think you demented!" 

‘I fancy not. Geoffrey knows all my 
secrets. Lady Dean told me, in her last 
letter, in my position I was bound to marry 
again very soon. Dolores I shall never take 
her advice unless you redeem your promise!" 

ay Bat——" 

He interrupted her. 

** On her deathbed, May wished ‘I had not 
dialiked you so.’ Poor child, my true feeling 
for you was the only secret I ever kept from 
her, Dolly, do you know why she so much 
regretted my supposed dislike ?”’ 

ii No,” 

‘* Bscause she would fain have left the two 
she cared for most to your keeping. When we 
put the child into her arms, she said, regret- 
fally, ‘ Dolly would have loved her so!’” 

“The child!” 

* Another May, the likeness, they tell me, of 
her mother. Dolores, surely we have suffered 
enough. My darling, don'ts let your pride 
separate us any longer. I want you to be my 
wife, and little May's mother? ” 

‘Tt would be your rain. All your friends 
would tarn from you in horror!” 

“No friend I valued. Dolores, suppose I 
yield the point for now. Will you make me a 
solemn promise? Give me your address, and 
promise not to change ii without telling 
me?” 

* * * - > 


Dolores sat, a few hours later, in her humble 
room, stitching busily away. She could not 
afford to be idle, and plain needlework was 
her only resource while not required by her 
late manager. The long hours did not get on 
awiftly. Dolly’s head ached. That meeting 
with Rsx had brought the past so vividly 
back to her, and happiness seemed so near, 
it was cruel that she might not put out her 
hand and clasp it. 

* Dolores! "’ 

She looked up. Sir Geoffrey Dean stood 
watching her, with his kind, generous face. 

**Oace, long ago, dear,” he said, simply, “I 
came to fetch you to us for Christmas. That 
visit brought you bitter sorrow, but yet I am 
here again on the same errand. My mother 
sends you her dear love, and begs you, for 
May's sake, to come and spend your Christmas 
with us!" 

* Bat——" 

‘* We know all, dear!” he said, gently. 
‘Rex has told us. Mother loves you just as 
she did in your childhood, and more, for all 
you suffered for our darling. She says, Dolly, 
you are the only woman she could bear to see 
ia her daughter's place. Come to us, and you 
shall be to her as her own child, until the day 
you become Reginald's wife !"” 


* * * * 


And when the Jane roses bloomed the poor 
little ne’er-do-well became a peeress. All 
England knew Lord Carlyon married Dean 
Lialey's grandchild, and that fora short time 
she had been on the stage; yet no one ever 
reproached him for his second marriage, nor 
regarded it as a mésalliance. His wife was one 
of the most charming women in London, 
the world said, and exactly suited to him. 

The Fanes never knew the honours that came 
to the girl they discarded, bat Mitford 
thoroughly changed its opinion regarding 
Dolores when it discovered ber in Lady 
Carlyon, and everyone declared that they at 
least had always her, 





Lady Carlyon cared very little for her popu- 
larity. The friends she most prized were the 
Grays and Sir Geoffrey and his mother. 

Prosperity has dawned for her now. Hersky 
is serene and clear. She has the love of her 
husband, the caresses of her little children to 
make life sweet to her; yet she will never 
quite forget it was Geoffrey's voice which 
called her back to happinese—Geoffcey, who 
brought her home, and placed her hand in 
Reginald's 

On Cunristuas Eve, 


{THE END.] 





THE IRISHMAN AND HIS WIFE. 
—o— 


“TI aearp @ story of an Irishman which I 
think is new,’ said a friend at the club. 
‘*This Irishman wa3 in the habit of going 
home drank every night of his life and beat- 
ing his poor wife, Biddy, in the good old 
fashion. He didn’t beat her because he dis- 
liked her or wanted to punish her, bat just 
because he thought it the proper thing to do. 
Finally, however, the patient woman could 
stand it no longer and appealed to the priest. 
Tae reverend father went to her home that 
evening, and waited for Pat. He came drunk 
as usual, and the priest took him in hand. 

** Pat,” says he, ‘ you're drunk.’ 

« ¢ Yi8, your riverince,’ says Pat, ‘ I’m feelin’ 
purty good.’ 

‘*« Well, how long is this going to continus, 
I'd like to know?’ 

***Jist as long as I kin git a dhrop of the 
cratar,’ says Pat. ‘I can’t stop dhrinkin’,’ 

** *Now, see here, Pat.’ says the good father, 
‘I'll tell you what. Yoa'll atop this right 
here to-night. If you ever get drunk again 
I'll tarn you into a rat—d’ye mind that? If 
I don’t see you I'll know about it jast the 
same whether you get drank or not, and if 
you do get drunk, into a rat you go. Now 
remember that, there’s a good man.’ 

‘“* The priest went away, and Pat was docile 
that night; but the next night when he came 
home and kioked open the door one glance 
showed Biddy that he was loaded to the hat. 
She gauged his mood at once and saw that he 
was io fighting trim, so she dodged behind 
the table in an attitude of defence. 

**¢Don't be afraid, darlin',’ said Pat, in a 
subdued key, as he steadied himself before 
dropping into a chair. ‘I’m not goin’ to bate 
you this night. I'm not goin’ to lay the 
weight of my finger on ye. I want ye to be 
kind to me to-night, darlin’, and to remember, 
if ye kin, the days whin we were swate-hearts, 
and whin I was alway; kind to ye, and ye 
loved me, Ye know his riverince was here 
last night, and he told me if I ever got dbrunk 
again he'd tarn me into a rat. I’m dhrank 
this minute, darlin’. The praste didn’t see 
me, but he knows I'm dhrank, and this night 
into a rat I go. I want ye to be kind to me, 
darlin’, aad watch me, and whian ye see me 
gittin’ little, and the hair growin’ ont on me, 
an' me whiskers gittin’ long, for God’s sake 
darlin’, as ye love me, kape yer eye on the 
cat,’ ” 








Not one person in a thousand laces his shoes 
correctly, About the nearest anybody gets to 
itis to lace as tightly as possible. The correct 
way is to put your foot when you are about to 
lace your shoe as much as possible in the heel 
of the shoe. You can do this best by lacing your 
shoes with the heel of your shve resting on a 
chair standing in front of the one you are seated 
in. Over the instep the lacing should be drawn 
as tightly as possible. This will hold your foot 
back in the shoe, giving the toes freedom, and 
preventing their being cramped. Lace about the 
ankle to suit your comfort. 
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FACETLA. 


Tommy: ‘‘' I wish the sehoolrcom was round."’ 
Mother: “Why?” “Bo the teacher couldn't. 
make me stand in’ the corner.” 

New Constante: “I examined the prisoner.” 
Jadge; * Well, what did you fiod on him?” 
“Oaly a black eye, Your Honour! ’* 

He: “ What did your pater say when you 
told him we were engaged?” She: ‘Oh, you 
must not ask me to repeat such langnage!” 

‘Temperance Laecturgre: “Friends, how 
oan we atop the sale of iatoxicating liqvor?” 
Maliigsn. (in rear of hall): “ Give it away.” 

Exper Goopwiy : ‘ Do you practise that sin- 
fal amusement.of dancing?” Wagley: ‘' Yee, 
but I don’t dance well enough to make it 
wicked.”’ 

Farner (regretfully); “I fear, my son, you 
will never set the river on fire.’ Son, (reflec- 
tively): “ Not if I wait for you to cut the 
kindling, my ancient.” 

An Eanty Acqvarntance.—Munde: “ Auntie 
took me to Brighton. Do yoa know Brighton, 
Reggie?” Reggie: ‘‘ Know Brighton! Why I 
went thers to be born!” 

Sapry: “I think I shall, aw, nevah have to 
stwoggle for gweatness. Aw, I was barn gweas, 
a@cnckher know?’ Crnsty: ‘* Great Scott, how 
you must have shrunk |” 

Frep: “‘Doyoumesn totellme that George 
is nos goizg to marry Lalo, Henry? Did 
her father break it off?" Harry: “Ob, no; 
her little brother did the work.’ 

‘‘I am qaite surprised, Mr, Meeker to ac- 
count for your wife's knowledge of pariia- 
mentary law.’’ “She? Great Cezar! Hasn't 
she been spesker of the house for the last 
fifteen yeara?”’ 

Porice Sererant! “Isthe man Gangerougyy 
wounded?’ I:ish Police Surgeon : ‘Two of 
the wounds ure mortal: but the third can be 
oured, provided the man keeps perfectly quiet 
for st least six weeks.” 

Mrs. McSwitirm: ‘I should think you'd 
have more reif.respect than to driuk the way 
you do.” Mr. McSwillem: “Self-rspect, m’ 
dear? I’m sho fall self r'speck, m’ dear, that 
L enter every shloon by back door.” 

Portiy dame, with the aid of her maid, 
stroggting into her last season's winter jacket ; 

‘Why, Jane, I really believe this thing has 
sbronk!” “ Yer, m'm; it is really wonderfal 
how clothes do’shriak at your time of life.” 

M. Buuritupz: “ Young Mr. Dawdie wants 
me tv give him @ position in the office, Flora. 
You're acqaainted with him, Is he a manof 
brains?” Fiora: “Really, papa, I don’t 
know. I've never met him except in society,” 


Jinks, (at a party): ‘I don’s see what's the 
Matter with that pretty woman over there, 
She was awfally flirty a little while ago, and 
now ehe won't have anything to do with me |" 
Stranger: “I have jast come in, She's my 
wife,” 

Bie Sisrer: * Diok, I wish you would go 
aud get Mr. Nicefellow a glass of water.” Mr. 
Nicsfeliow: ‘' Yos, my boy, and heré's a dims 
for you." Littl Brother: Thank you, I'l 
go pretty soon. Mamma said I shouldnt 
leave the parlour until she came back,” 


Doctor Burton doesn't believe that alcoho! 
repairs wasted tisenes. He says: ‘There is 
n®? evidence that alcohol farnishes building 
material.’ What deplorable ignorance! Al. 
cohol, too jiberally indalgedin, puts a * brick 
in the hat,” and if a brick ia not ‘ building 
miteria!,”’ what is if? 

Arrorney: *' Have you formed or expressed 
any opivion aa to the enilt or innocence of the 
accused in this case?” Man drawn as jaror: 
“No, sir. Bat I have sometimes thonght—” 
Attorney, (cieing indignantly): “ Your Honoar, 
this man acknowledges that he sometimes 
thinks. It is hardly necessary to say that we 
shall challenge him as‘# jaror in this oase.” 








He: “I suppose it isn’t too much to ray 
that you'and I have always led our ret, Miss 
Mabel?’ She: ‘'Sopeople appear to think.” 
‘* And if wouldn’t do fur us ‘to be the last to 
adopt a new idea, wonld it!” “ No, indeed!’ 
“Well, have you noticedthat everybody seems 
tobe getting married lately?” 

Master (plessantly,. to his valet): “ Well, 
John, I hear you've been lett quite a little for- 
tune. by your. father?’ “Yes, Sir Jobn.” 
“ Weil, I sbppoe you'll be giving me notice ?” 
“ Why, no, Sir John, I don’t think so; good 
Servants are fo scarce that I hardly feel dis- 
poeed to set up a household of my own.” 

A urttiz boy hearing some one remark that 
nothing was quicker than thought said he 
knew better than that; whistling was quicker 
than thought, and he had some marks on his 
legs to show for it. Being asked to explain, 
he said : “In school the other day I whistled 
before I thought, and got a licking for it," 

Fonp Morusr; “ Well, my pet, did the 
great dramutio manager say you would quickly 
become @ star if you should adopt the stage as 
a profession?’ Ambitious danghter : ‘' Well, 
not exactly, bat I think he intends to engage 
me for new domestic drama of some kind. 
He told me to go home and ijearn to cock.” 

“IT never can be more than @ sister to you,” 
said a buxom widow, tenderly, to an old 
bachelor who: bad propored. ‘' Ah, madam, 
yes, you can,” he reaponded, gallanthy; ‘‘f'am 
not a msn to lose hope.” “Yes, but I can- 
not,’ she persisted, ‘* But,” he said, “you 
bave daughters ; you may yet be my mother- 
in-law." 

Iy Virginia, & few days ago, an eagle pounced 
upon a yourg lady, fixed his talons in her 
head, and fisw off with a bunch of hairas big 
ag a backef almost. Who can picture the 
keen disappointment and paralyzling surprise 
of that proud bird of freedom when he reached 
his eyrie and discovered no gitl at the end of 
the hair ! 


Conpucror: ‘‘ What on earth did you stop 
the train for?’ New brakeman : “ Why, bere’s 
® window that won't way up first touch, sir.” 
Condnetor: ‘ Well, what of it, you, confirmed 
idiot!’ New brakeman: ‘‘ Haven't you told me 
bundred times if I found anything loose to 
stop the train ai oace, and not run any risks 
of accidents ?"’ 


A-wityrss, who had given his evidence in 
such # way as saticfied everybody in cowrt 
that he was committing perjory, being 
cautioned by the jadge, said, at last: ‘My 
lord, you may believe me or not, bat I have 
been wedded to troth from my infancy.” 
‘* Yes, sir,’ said Maule, “ bat the question is, 
how long have you bsen a widower?” 


Somesopy sende a story of how he was walk- 
ing beside a railway line with a mau who was 
very hard of hearing. A train was approach- 
ing, and as if rounded the curve the whiasie 
gave ons of those ear-destroying shrieks which 
seem to pierce bigh heaven. A smile broke 
over the deat man’s face. ‘' That is the firat 
first robin,” eaid he,“ shai I have heard this 
spring.” 

Amone the passengers on the car was an 
elderly lady and her pretty yourg niece, also 
ayoung gentleman. The train had passed 
through several tunnels, when the maiden 
aunt eaid: ** My dear, wo are coming to a long 
tunnel; you had better sit over on this side,” 
Pretty niece: ‘‘ No, Aanty, jusi let me be 
where I am. One more tunnel and I am 
engaged.” 

Mamma. (to her little danghier): “Oh, you 
naughty, navehty girl, you have told mea 
story. You said you were not at the j-ily shelf 
aod Jane says you were.” Little Neil: ‘1 
forgot, ma.” Mamma: “Now don't add 
another story to the first. Youdid not for- 
got—you didnot forget; you tried to deceive 
me. It way a wicked story, and I shall——” 
Jane, (entering): ‘Mra. Squibds is at the 
front door, mum.” Mamma: “The odious 
thing! Tell her I’m not at hone.” 





Burrrers: ‘ Hello, Whifferz, what's. the 
matter ? You have a strangely unsteady gait, 
Been sick?” Whiffers, (with disguct acd in. 
@ignation) : “See “here, you. landiabber yor, 
don't you know sea lega when you kee ‘em? 
I've been to Europe, of course."’ 


‘* How things have gone on aud improved 
sincs I was.a boy!’ exclaimed tie wold gent ag 
he laid down hia pen and blotted his ietter. 
* For instanc®, it wasnt thirty years ago. that 
no one had any particular way of epolling 
‘ehugar.’ Now. everybody spelia'it jast as I 
always said it oughé to beepelt.” . 


“Say! haven't you any sense?” he de- 
mand of his friend as they vroseed the ‘street 
and lefs the third man togo on alone. * What's 
up?” “ Why, you kept asking! him if he'd 
been away this summer, and if-he hada good 
time and if he went fishing, and all that,’’ 
** Well, wasn’t thet common courtesy?” “Not 
under the circumstances. Not when he'd been 
in the workhouse all sammer !"’ 


Jinxs: ‘“Iwoald have been run over on 
Broadway to-day if it.bad not becn for Winks, 
who was me. He sprang forward and showered 
blows on the horses’ heads with an umbrella. 
Just as the umbrella broke, the team stopped, 
and I was pulled oat from beneath the wheels,” 
Blinks : “ Did, the umbrella have a silver 
handle like a shepherd's orook?” *'T didn’t 
notice particularly, and, besides. he broke it 
all.to piecea stopping the team. Why?” “He 
borrowed mine, yesterday,’ 


Grorcr: “ You seem devoted to: that old 
lady you were with. Iashea near relative?” 
Gas:.*‘ Hist! I'll tell yon how it is. She is 
the mother of Miss Beautie, and I’ve always 
hearg that the nearest way to a girl’s heart is 
through her mother's. That's why I'm so 
aweet on the old lady. See?” George: 
‘Hamph! Yes, I see, I played that game, 
too, when-I was young.” Gnoz: “ Yes, and 
you married the girl, didn’t-you?’’ George : 
“Troe. Bat the old lady took such a fancy to 
me that she has been living with me ever 
since.” 


Docrorn: “Not so well to day, ch? Have 
you kept him quiet and given him his medi- 
cine regularly?” ‘Mys. Richard Bevylin 
Backnor: “ Dey ain’t been nobody in de 
room wid him ‘cept me an’ de children, 50 
he's bsen nice an’ quiets; an’ I give him de 
med'cine like you tole me—three spoonfuls 
every hour.” Doctor: “Great Heavens, 
woman, it’s a wonder he's slival I said one 
epooofal every three hours,” Mra. Richard 
Bevyiin Bucknor: ** Weil, now,. doctah, they 
ain't no diff’rence between one three an’ three 
ones. Count ’em fo’ yo’self an'sse.” 


‘“ Apam was the first man in the world,” 
said the organist,as they Icitered on the 
church steps. ‘‘I wonder who will be the 
last man to leave it?” “My husband,” re- 
plied the pastor's wife, promptly. ‘ Long 
after allthe rest of the congregation have 
selected their clouds and got their harps, he 
will be down here in the vestioale talking 
with the sexton,”’ And jast then the last 
glimmering light in the church went out, and 
John Elisha came groping along in the'dark- 
ness, calling for ‘*R J.” ‘*to come: along,” 
thus proving that there ia always some one 
behind the last man. 


Scenzr—Blairmally Town Hall. Dramatis 
Persone — Bailie Buttermilk (deputed t> 
examine candidates for vacant post of lamp- 
lighter) and John Smith (a candidate for the 
same) Bailie B.: ‘‘ An whit’s yer neem?” 
Candidate: “John Smith, sir.” Bailie B. 
* Ye can read, and write alittle, sh?” Candi- 
date, (smiling); ‘Ob, yee, sir, I’ve had a pretty 
fair education.” Bailie B., (who hasn't : 
“Mebve ye’ve bad a college eddication sn 
weel?’? Candidate: ‘‘No, sir, I baven’t.” 
Bailie, (sarcastically): ** Ooh! {£ wis thinkin’ 
by yer tongue ye wer’ a professor, or some- 
thin’ o’ that sort. We're no needen awfn’ 
inteeligent men, ye ken, tae licht oor laggpe 5 
man, I cad dae it masel,.”  _ Fis 
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SOCIETY. 
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As the weather has-been so.dry,and warm, the 
rheumatism'whieh troubled the Queen has dis- 
appeared, and those-who see her Mejesty say she 
is looking better than she bas done for years. 

Tue sight of Princess Christian is better, and 
though is still kept in.a darkened room and 
vision in one-eye is much impaired, Dr. Pagen- 
stucher is confident that it is only a temporary 
weakness. 

Queen Marcuerita of Italy is: saidto be 
much +jaterested in Volapuk, She. takes. a 
periodical printed in that language,and has leaned 
to read it’ with ease. 

FLORAL garnitures and adornments of every 
sort and ‘kind seem likely to‘play an important 
part in ‘the fashions of the forthcoming winter. 

A Bexatan lady is going to hold a chattering 
contest for ladies at the Musée du Nord, at 
Bruseels. The profits of this awful competition 
are to be given to the sufferers from the Antwerp 
disaster. The prize will be ‘awarded to the 
female who cin speak most words;in an hour, 

Some Society ‘girls have developed a craze for 
couplets and mottoes, quotatious and bits of 
poetry, aad are having them carved, engraved, 
embroidered, and etched on everything they own. 
Some girls have even gone so far as to have them 
set. in’ needlework areund the.hems of their silk 
petticoats, i 


Narung is being allowedeto have almost com- 
pletesway in ‘regard to the colour of the: hair, 
ancl it, is ste longer fashionable to use dyes for the 
concealment: of grey hair. In fact, a young 
women with silver tresses may consider herself a 
most fwvoured ‘being, for grey hair is all the rage, 
and, as it cannot possibly be counterfeited, except 
by the wearing of a wig, a nataral head of such 
hair is in¥aliable. to the possessor. 

How mich does a person of fairappetite eat 
duting a fife of seventy years? This question 
has just been answered by a French mathema- 
tivian, who asserts that the average man or wuman 
in seventy years’ conéwmes ‘a quantity of food 
which woult! ill twenty ordinary railway baggage 
cara. A goed eater, however, may require as 
mapy as thirty. 

Write a great banquet was being recently held 
at the ‘Munsion House, when some £2,000 was 
spent in providing a few hours’ entertainment, a 
poor ‘woman died on the doorsteps, starved to 
death for the lack of a’ piece of bread. 

How prevalent formerly was the belief in the 
ability of the king to cure by touch may be judged 
by the following public notice, issued by order of 
Charles II, in 1664; ‘‘ His sacred majesty having 
declared it. to be his royal will and purpose to 
continue the healing of his people for the,evil 
during the month of May, and then give over till 
Michaelmas next, 1 am commanded to give notice 
thereof, that the people may not eome up to the 
town in the interim and lose.their labour. ’ 

THE rising generation—rising eight, let us say 
—hbids fair to maintain the credit of the race. 
We have seen far more. beautiful children lately 
than we used to see in former years. Between 
the ages of seven and seventeen, boys and girls— 
especially girls—promise both in face and feature 
to eclipse the comely ‘maturity of their fathers 
end mothers, The present mode of letting the 
hair flow in a free flood of fine colour down the 
back—and, by the bye, finely coloured bair seems, 
by one of Nature’s own fashionable freaks to have 
becume much commoner than it was—is highly 
commendable, ; 

Ons of the daiatiest of all the dainty fruitsthat 
grow under the Fiorida sun is the rose ‘apple. 
The foliage is small, pointed and shining, and 
quite beautiful. 


4 full-blown rose. The flesh consists only of a 
thin, crisp shell, inside uf which the large brown 
seed lies loose. The flavour is sweet, .and 


the strong rose odour is all through it. It is; 


altogether too light and airy for eating raw, but 


woxkes a jelly that-is-unsurpassed for delioacy of! 


Tr. 


The fruit looks a smal!, oblong, 
guava, creamy white, and with a perfect gdour cf. 


STATISTICS. 


THe policemen of England and Wales, if 
brought together would form a great army, They 
number over thirty-seven thousand, 

Durine October there were supplied by the 
London water companies 170;403,008 gallons of 
water daily, of which 85,267,475 gallons were 
drawn from the Thames alone’! 

THE average height. of well-builé men is five 
feet nine inches ; of women, five*feet four inches. 
One inch of heigbt-should addy two’ pounds ‘of 
weight. The specific gravity of the body ranges 
from 0°950 to 1030, 

A curiots calculation has been'made» by Dr: 
Richardson, giving the work of the heart iu mile- 
age. Presumivg that the blood was thrown out 
of the hears at each pulsation in the proportion 
of 69 strokes per minute, and at the assumed 
forceof nine feet, the mileage of the blood through 
the body might be taken at 207 yards per minute, 
seven miles per hour, 168 miles per day, 61,320 
miles per year, 5,150,880 miles in a lifetime of 84 
years, The number of beats of the heart in the 
same long life would reach the grand total of 
2,869,775,000. 





GEMS. 


THE two bonds of friendship are, the right.,of 
silence and the duty of speech, 

We judge ourselves by what we feel capable of 
doing, while others judge us by what we have 
already done. 

ParENTS who are ignorant of their duty will 
be taught by the misconduct of their children 
what they ought to have done. 

Tue heroic soul does not sell its justice and 
its nobleness. It does,not ask to dine nicely and 
to sleep Warm. The-esseuce of greatness is the 
perception that virtue is enough. Poveriy is:its 
ornament. It doesnot need'plenty, end can very 
well abide its loss. ° 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





Genoa, Cake.—Put $lb, of butter in a_ basin, 
and after having added } 1b. of white powdered 
sugar, beat it to a cream; whenit is quite smooth 
and white idd one egg, and continue beating the 
mixture tillit is quite smooth again, aud repeat 
the process till four eggs have been used. Then 
mix in gradually 4lb. of flour, and as soon as the 
batter is quite smooth, add lb. of raisins, the 
same quantity of currants, alittle candied peel, a 
pinch of salt, and atablespoonful of brandy (if 
hked) ¥stirit all up well tegether, put the mixture 
in a well-buttered tin, and bake for about three- 
quarters of an hour 

Spicep Baked Pears. — Select handsome, 
smooth skinned pears, and pretty-coleured ones, 
wash clean, aud place them in a Daking-pan, 
and over them sprinkle one pint of sugar, aud 
ad} a pint of water, then cover with another 
baking-pan, and bake until tender. Have ready, 
boiling hot, one quart good, pure vine.ar, into 
which one quart granulated sugar, teaspoonful 
each bruised cloves and cinnamon bark has been 
stirred. When the pears have been bottled, 
pour over the hot syrup, and seal. If care is 
taken these pears wil], when opened, look natural 
aud tempting. 

PingkarepLeE Puppine.—Line a deep and but- 
tered pudding-dish with slices of sponge-cake, 
slice: some pineapple in very thin slices and put it 
into the dish, cover a layer of pineapple with a 
layer of cake, and.so on until the dish is full ; 
ecattersugar plentifully over the pineapple. The 
top layer‘of eake should be moistened ‘with water 
and have sugar scattered over it. If you are the 
happy possessor of a pudding-dich with av earthen 
cover, put this over the pudding ;. otherwise, 
cower dt with a dianer plate; aud bake slowly for 
san-hour'and:three-quarterss' Tle cover or plate 
T chould be buttered. 








MISCELLANHOUS. 


New. ZeaLanD, where grass aud ferns grow 
upon trees, has developed another vegetable curi- 
osity, in the shape of a fuchsia which is forty-five 
feet tall. 

A’ New Yor florist has been keeping a record 
for twenty years past, and has found that nine 
raurdlerers ‘out of ten are ardent admirers of 
flowers, and. most of them prefer daisies) and 
lilies, 

A SINGLE sheet of paper six feet wide and seven 
aud three-quarters miles in length bas been made 
at the Watertown (N.Y.) paper works, It weighed 
2,207 pounds, and was made and rolled entire 
without a single break. 

Sowe of the late inventions in the way of orna- 
ments for the parlour are toy skeletons and 
counterfeit human skulls, made;of lava. These 
latter bave mice and ratsand bugs ruuning in 
and out of the ears and eye-socketa, 

CRaCKSMEN now open safes by applying a powcr- 
ful machine that pulie out the knob cf the com- 
bination lick. They do ‘this easily and quickly, 
and :the old battle between safe-builders ‘and 
thieves must now be fought all over agaiu. * 


A “THEATROPHONE” is shortly to be plaead on 
the Paris boulevards. It is an.adaptation of the 
telephone, by which any one can be-put into com- 
munication with a certain theatre, and listen to 
the performance for five minutes on payirg the 
modest sum of half a franc, (10 cents), 


THE smallest circular saw in praciical use is a 
tiny dise about the size of a dime, which is em- 
ployed for cutting the slits in gold pens, These 
saws are about as thick as ordinary paper, and 
revolve some four thousand times per minute. 
Their high velocity keeps them rigid, notwith- 
standing their extreme thinness. 

Ir is believed that the oldest. clergyman now in 
the Church of England is Archdeacon Jones, late 
Archdeacon. of Liverpeo!, who has attained his 
ninety-eighth year this month, and has been in 
holy orders for seventy-four years. He was a 
personal friend of the late Hugh Stowell, aud was 
godfather to one of his children. 


Tus Suez Canal has conferred inestimable 
benefits on bumanity, but oneof its favours might 
have been dispensed with. There is no further 
question that it bus been the means of introducing 
into the Mediterranean the ferocious shark of the 
Indian Ocean. This bas been suspected for some 
time, but suspicion has now become certainty 
owing to. the capture of a shark in the Mediter- 
rauean with half a man in its inside. 

Onyx of the most remarkable feats in modern 
journalism was recetly achieved by a Boston 
lady. She wrote a verbatim report of a speech 
made in German by Carl Schurz, which she 
turned into English while her pen. was flying 
across her paper in in sterographic characters. 
To write stenograpbically aud translate from 
German to English simultaveous!y was a re- 
markable piece of shorthand reporting. But 
when a woman will, she will. 


Custom still requires that the Sultan of Turkey’s 
mother shall on his birthday present him with a 
beautiful female slave, but in practica it has come 
to pass that the Sultana simply adds to his estab- 
lishment the orphan child of some poor officer or 
deserviug servant. It is considered a great honour, 
and it is certainly a very profitable thing 0 be 
enrolled among the Sultan’s “ favourites,” if only 
fora week. A life pension is the result, and the 
young lady easily finds a husband. 


A Woman’s Mutual Help Society has been 
founded in Rome to provide a dot for poor girls, 
and thus enable them to marry, and algo to find 
nurses for poor married women whocanuot nurse 
their own babies, and, finaly to provide pensions 
for poor old:- women unable towork The founder 
of this Socitty isa young girl’of sixteen years of 
age. Instruction; work, famity, and petria form 
the motto of this Society. This is quite a novelty 
for Italy, where,women have hitherto been con- 
sidered little'more than: slaves, It is evidently 
never too late’to mend. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
—o— 

Scan.er Fever.—The regiment is in Wool wich. 

Tror.—Liverpool is the largest “‘ city” in England. 

Esora —A female comes of age at twenty-one years, 

A. B.—The 25th November, 1850, was on a Monday. 

Leam.—No lady would think of doing such a thing. 

Dutt Dick.—We have no information on the subject. 

M. C —A white mark on the nail is said to bespeak 
molsfortune. 
sofpanne-the phonograph was Invented by Iidison in 
* Boy Brive.—Your father’s cousin is your second 
cousin. 
~ X.—Poenal servitude for life is the maximum penalty 
for an attempt to murder. 

Nita —Your questions are such that they cannot be 
answered in short compass. 

Lerrxe Gipsy Jaxz.—We do not profess to read 
character from hand writing. 
® Texaxt.—A distraint can be Issued the day after 
rent is overdue without notice. 

Two Girts.—The Prince of Wales, and not his eldest 
son, is the hetr-apparent to the throne. 

Dorrit.—The red crysanthemum means I love; the 
white, truth ; the yellow, slighted love. 
‘“ H. F.—A father is not ordinarily liable for the debta 
of his son under age, even for necessaries, 

Busrxess Nep.—You must have a plate license if you 
sell articles containing above 5 dwts. of silver. 


Crriss1e.—The sooner you furget all about the Fee | 

- the better. _ evidently on ~ poe 
our expense. e up your m' 

your head at onoe, and have nothing more to do with 


Foxp or Fow:s.—Fowls, if left by themselves, will 
not eat enough ivy to hurt them, It is tly 
poisonous, and should not be given them for if 
they are allowed to run about they will take no more 
than is good for them. 


R. 8.—Mephistopheles is mostly known as the fiend of 
Goethe's “ faust.” In old popular legends he figures as 
the familiar sptrit of the magician Faust, the second of 
the fallen archangels, and the greatest chief of the 
infernal regions after Satan, 

D. B.—1. We gave the reasons why black and white 
were not colours, and eannot do better than refer you to 
the arguments used on that occasion. 2. Washi the 
face in rain water is good tur the complexion. 8. 
writing hardly distinct enough. 


Betta —Finely-powdered charcoal will genera 
prove sufficient to cleanse teeth; or equal parts of 
precipitated chalk and powdered orris root 
good dentifrice. But the difficulty of cleaning; teeth 
will mueh depend on the cause of ouration, 


James Tan —1L. We cannot spare the space to re- 
print in fuli the answer referred to, but will state that 
some of our ocean steamers have consumed over three 
hundred tons of coal in twenty-four hours. 2. Salt 
water is used, but we have no record of the quantity. 


Beox. —Biting the lips is an unladylike and ugly 

habit which will certainly tend t» disfigure your 

mouth and make the lip; thick and ugly. Make an 

effort and break yourself of it at onee. Bvery evil habit 

Se by an effort of will if you choose it 
80. 
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Bersy.—Write to any large china shop for information WOU CAN’ FORGET THE GIRL YOU LOVE. 


regarding the value of your tea-pot and sugar dish. 

Perecexep Annte.—TIf you are assured that you do 
not and never can love the man, that ought to settle the 
matter. 

Esta.—Statistics show that people live longer in a 
brick house than in stone, and that wooden houses are 
the healthiest. 

Brown Boy.—Bats fiying late In the evening indicate 
fair weather, but if they squeak fiying it rain on 
the following day. 

A. A. A.—People with ver nails are sald to be 
subject to much infirmity Of the fab and persecution 
by neighbours and friends. 
ped Seats Wotan osteo 

contribu: su) except 
y the Guardians. 


Iaty.—You had better have them done by someone 
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You may try to forget the girl you love 
hen memory’s touch is prin ; 
You may say to your he:rt, “ Your love is dead ; 
The charm is broken ; the dream is fled.” 
But ab! it {s all in vain. 


be ge re amr fire at ees fall, 

your pipe ur eas r, 

You will seo fn tan eanent? : mold 

Your mirrored heart and its love of old, 
Hor image, resting there, 
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You will seem once more to hear her laugh, 
With its ripples of careless glee ; 

As you loved to hear it in days of 

Ere your love was dead and your 
And you parted—you and she, 
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who understands. We have not room to describe the 
very messy process, 

Otp Reaper —The monarch at the head of Great 
Bcitain cannot constitationally declare war without the 
approval of Parliament. 


LapyBimp.—You had better ask the young gentleman 
who wrote you the letter. If he had any meaning you 
will get at it in that way. We know of none. 


A, Hearx.—Your husband can give notice now, and 
you can ratify it on the proper date. We never answer 
— correspondents through the post. It is against our 
ru 5 

J. T.—There fs no legal French aristocracy, and so, of 
course, the so-called aristocrats of France s' on the 
— footing, before the law, on which all Frenchmen 
etand. 


Hirt —Oae crow fiying alone isa sign of foul weather, 
Dut if crows fiy in pairs the weather will be fine. If 


crows make much noise and fiy in a circle, rain is ex- 
pected. 


Farr Jeavette.—Pvssibly the hair would be thinned 
if a heavy mass were drawn up on top of the head 
——— It is not wise to do it too tightly or 

eavily. 


Paracticat.—l. We question whether bathing in the 
sea in the winter is conducive to health. 2 Lord Byron 
swam about four miles across the Hellespont. 8. At the 
birth of the child. 


Duxe.—According to a recent estimate the number of 
war vessels launched last year by the naval powers of 
the world was sixty, while more one hundred were 
batldinz when it slosed. 


Corniz.—Porridge is about the most fattening thing 
oq can eat. Take plenty of exercise, and avoid pastry 
ani sweets. Take no malt liquor, and as little 
farinaceous food as possible. 


Tom.—Major Weir was born In 1600, lived a bad life 
and was strangled, and then burnt at Edin’ 
1670. Hits sister, Grisel Weir, was executed at the same 
time. She was accused of witchcraft, 


time to be answered in the number of 
quested, but the solution of your question is wi 
reach of anyone who will undertake the task. 


Watrer.—The Court of the Star Gute received its 
ing 


You will hear again the dear eld song 

That she sang to you o'er and o’er ; 
And its mesures will sing themselves into your brain, 
And your heart will throb with a dreary pain— 

For you know it will be no more. 


You may try as you will to burst the bonds 
That are fettered about your heart ; 
y are fi of the steel of your soul's best life, 
They will cut more deep with weary strife, 
But the links will never 


J. 8. N. 


Coox.—To make transparent rin take half a 
pound of sugar and half a pound of butter. Mix with 
eight eggs, beaten light. Put on the fire, and stir until 
it thickens. Then take it off, and let it cool. Pour 
into a dish, lined with puff paste. Bake ina 
oven. Add candied citron. 

A Faorony Grat.—The use of a little glycerine and 
rose water can do no possible harm, and very likely 
tend to make your skin less greasy. best yellow 
soap is better than any fancy article for toilet purposes, 
and tepid water is perhaps better than either hot or 
cold for preventing the annoyance you complain of. 


Syitex,.—Any coloure dress can be worn at a ball, but 
care should be taken to make all the accessories corres- 
pond or contrast properly with the prevail colour, 
There is nothing prettier for young girls ata than 
any soft white material, with as little ornament as 
possible, Fresh young beauty does not need much 
adorning. 


young ladies he has y to, 

young man does not always know his own mind. In 

this cate, geshage, he spasms wee he says, and at all 

events it would no harm to give him a chance. 
and writing good. 


by several early Chris’ 

noble youths of Ephesus, in the time of the Decian 
secution, fled toa cavern for refuge. The 

blocked up and the noble youths, 

cruel fell asleep and remained in that state for 
seven years, whon the cave was reopened. 


Ww. <r nobles _ certain one by 
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Also Vol. 


NOTICE.—The December and Christmas Double Part, 
834 & 335, Now Ready, price One 
Shilling and Threepence. 


One 
in cloth, 4s. 
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